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“Let’s look at the record” 


That’s the American way of doing things — dealing in 4 Prices are determined by labor cost. 
honest facts, with all the cards above the table. Well, 
here are the facts: 
] The workman decides his real wage by 
his production. 
The chart below, which shows what has actually 
that as production increases, the 
cers go up in direct proportion. 
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1939 =100 * 
14 t 1928 | 1038 | 1945 
roavefess,~ 
al’ {Reproduced from Dun’s Review, April, 1947) 
4) vn 
40 i> 
> 
z Cost of government is greatest increase. 
c 
e From 1939 through 1947, the cost of government 
g —that is, federal taxes—went up 1060%. 
= (Source: U.S. Treasury and 
V4 Department of Commerce.) 
There’s nothing hopeless in these figures—but there 
/ so 100 oe is a warning. It is that we'd all better quit dealing in 
OUTPUT PER MANHOUR half-truths, and get back quickly to hard facts — 
(Keproduced from Dun’s Review, April, 1947) and hard work, 


2 Costs have increased more than prices. 
From 1939 through 1947, hourly earnings in all 


manufacturing plants increased 100%, cost of 
living increased 68%. 


(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau.) 


3 Workers benefited more than owners. 


From 1939 through 1947, total wages and salaries 
including overtime in America increased 178%. 
Dividends in the same period (the wages of the 
money which made jobs possible) increased 
only 79%. 
(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau) 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPIN 
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Banks that use Lo Monte Safety Paper 
Create a sound basis for customer gue 
satisfaction and good will for they 
are providing their clients with the 


world’s best check paper. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


ag at a 
THE WAVY LUNES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADEMARK 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations 
use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or 
design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check 
paper provides maximum protection against both altera- 
tion and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. J - 
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rue Successful Amputation 
of HUMAN ERROR 


The chances are that ten men using the same micrometer to measure the same 
part will get at least eight different results, none of which might be correct. 
The human equation is hard to predict but human ingenuity has eliminated 
human error from precision inspection with amazing savings in time, expensive 
materials and, of course, manufacturing costs. 
Here are a few examples: Shock absorber pistons are being automatically 
inspected and separated into five classifications at the rate of 3600 units per hour. 
Piston rings are being automatically inspected for both gap and thickness at 
the rate of 2400 units per hour. 


Cylinder bores, eight of them in a block, are checked simultaneously at four 
critical points and stamped for selective assembly at the rate of 60 blocks per hour. 

Twelve dimensions of automotive pistons are checked in one quick gaging 
operation and automatically stamped for eight assembly classifications. 


The human equation and human error cannot affect the results of these 
inspection operations because Shefheld engineers have successfully by-passed it. 


It is wise and thnijty to specify Sheffield, 


the Sh effield corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools, 
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THE COVER 


Fifty years ago Robert Boyd McCo!! 

started out in the locomotive-building 
business. The first thing he had to learn 
was how to build and bank fires und 
the boilers—to get the “feel of th 
trade.” ‘Today he’s still building fires 
under his junior executives and produ 
tion men, pushing them into new fields 
of railroad motive power. 
e “New Era”—McColl believes strong) 
in what he calls the “new era” in rai 
roading: diesel-electrification. Back in 
1925 he started American Locomotiy: 
Co. into that era with its first diese 
electric, a switcher built in cooperation 
with General Electric and _ Ingersoll 
Rand. 

Next week Alco celebrates its centen 

nial. The ceremonies will make much 
of the point that the company today 1s 
almost completely ‘‘dieselized.”” By 
smart engineering and production, com 
bined with sound salesmanship, McColl 
has pushed Alco to a point where it 
now gets more than 40% of the diese! 
locomotive business in this country. 
e Career With Alco—McColl joined 
Alco in 1922. By 1931 he was vicc 
president in charge of the diesel-engine 
division; in 1940 he took charge of all 
manufacturing. When he became pres! 
dent in 1945, he started out in earnest 
to get Alco into a dominant place in 
the diesel-locomotive picture. That took 
$20-million dollars and revolutionary 
thinking, but McColl saw it through. 

McColl was born in Kilmarnock, 

Scotland, 66 years ago. He has worked 
on locomotive-building all his life. 
e To Canada—He came to America in 
1905, served with Montreal Locomotiv: 
Works, Ltd. Then he went back to 
England for a term as general manager 
of Armstrong-Whitworth Co. before re- 
turning here to join Alco. 

He still has his Scottish burr, and the 
dogged perseverance that makes his 
hearers believe him when he says: 
“When any other form of locomotive 
power improves on the diesel-electric’s 
efficiency and operation, Alco will be 
ready with it.” 

—Picture-story on how Alco makes diesels starts 

on page 58. Cover painting by Ralph Iligan 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Figures on the economy for the third quarter, when they come out, will be 
very high. Yet they will give a somewhat mixed picture. 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1948 Gross national product is running at an annual rate of about $250-bil- 
lion. It would have been even higher if we hadn’t lost a little summer produc- 
tion due to the widest spread vacations in U. S. industrial history. 
Personal incomes are the highest ever, nearly $215-billion. 




















But remember: Prices have been pushing up the dollar totals on produc- 
tion and income. Now much of the steam has gone out of prices. 
And physical volume of production hasn‘t been changing much. 
* 
























= ' Most industries approach the end of the third quarter at a very high level. 

eatin This is particularly true of metalworking lines. Consumption figures show 

adc that—steel at more than 7-million tons a month. 

Even so, producers of heavy industrial equipment report a certain spotti- 

du ness (page 19). 

elds : And then, of course, several softgoods lines still are queasy. It’s small 

leh wonder that many people feel uncertain about business prospects. 
] ® 


Industrial production in the fourth quarter should equal or top the rec- 
ords of late 1947 and early 1948. For all the current jitters, nothing has hap- 
pened that materially changes that outlook. 

Consumers still have money and will spend it (BW-Aug.21’48,p23). 

Government outlays on the armed forces will accelerate. Use of Mar- 
shall-Plan funds will begin to push our exports up. What more do we need? 

a 

Looking beyond the end of 1948, business prospects aren't too clear. 

Government expenditures will continue to rise. The armed services are 
sure to boost the ante—unless the course of events changes drastically. Ex- 
ports will run ahead of 1947, at least in the first half of 1948. 

But these “ups” probably will have to balance some “downs.” 


Personal income will have to go some in 1949 to match current levels. 





eee calORBE 
































One thing we can be pretty sure of: Farm income will be lower. Prices 
will average a good bit under 1948, barring a crop failure. (And even high 
prices on short crops wouldn’t add up to 1948 receipts.) 

What nonagricultural workers will earn is uncertain. If jobs still out- 
number job hunters, there will be third-round wage increases; that would 
bolster incomes of a large segment of consumers. 

There won’t be any windfall in the way of an income tax cut next year 
to boost mass buying power. 

These things seem to mean at least a leveling out of consumer spending. 


















o 
Prices will have a major role in determining 1949 purchasing power. If 
they recede in orderly fashion, everything will be lovely. But, if we have 
unemployment and a price tumble, the picture will be very different. 
a 

Corporate profits, even now, are leveling off a bit. Next year will see 
them fall behind 1948 in all likelihood. 

This doesn’t mean that the going will get rough. Unit profits in most 
lines stand to be pretty satisfactory. But there won't be the unearned incre- 
ment from inventory appreciation (BW -Sep.4’48,p9). 

Main importance of high profits, economically speaking, has been their 
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big contribution to industry's capital expansion. And this expansion has been 
one of the strong props under the boom. 


® 

Supplies of building materials in 1948 will top 1947 by about 5%, the 
Dept. of Commerce estimates. But it still warns of shortages; 5% more 
materials won‘t quite meet the 29% rise in value of construction. 

Just take a good look at those figures and think them over: a 29% rise 
in construction with only 5% more materials. 

Of course, there are a lot of things in construction costs besides mate- 
rials. Labor is the biggest single factor. 

But, any way you look at it, building costs are frightening. This could 
take the edge off the housing boom. And costs are causing some businesses 
to think twice before planning additions. 

& 

Nothing has tripped the 1948 construction boom up to now (page 23). 
This is clear from the Dept. of Commerce’s preliminary totals for August. 

Value put in place on all types of construction was the highest for any 
month on record—$1,785,000,000. That’s 31% above August, 1947. 

And housing continues to be a leading factor in these gains. 

Work done on houses in August was valued at $690-million. That tops 
the previous record of $667-million in July; it beats last year by 38%. 

* 

A reference point on future construction: Highway work is running far 

behind appropriations. This kind of construction can provide a lot of jobs 


and use a lot of equipment in future years. 

And it won't be permanently shelved. This is federal-aid stuff; states 
may run behind, but they won’t let the funds get away from them. 

Uncle Sam’s contribution is $2.4-billion from 1945 through 1953. 

Up to now, the states haven’t been able to let the contracts. Men and 
materials haven’t been available. 

Up to June 30, no state had been reimbursed for more than 10% of 
funds allotted for 1946, 1947, and 1948, But these allotments have been 
extended; they are good till 1950. 




















’ 
This week's crop reports didn’t change anyone's ideas on supplies—or on 





prices, either, for that matter. 


On cotton, for example, the government experts marked up the prob- 
able harvest to 15,219,000 bales—against an indicated 15,169,000 on Sept. 
1. That affects the probable surplus very little, one way or the other. 

Carryover July 31, next, will be about 6,000,000 bales or double what it 
was this year. And that allows for a big increase in exports. 

If foreign purchases don’t mount, we will wind up with a real surplus. 





Production costs of alloy steel and of stainless are rising. A lengthy 
list of the ferroalloys was marked up. 

That points up this fact: Prices of farm products and foods may be 
going down, but not the raw materials that go into durable goods. 

Thus, wholesale prices, in the week ended Aug. 28, had the first drop of 
any size since May. But industrial prices were up again. 

In spot markets, much the same thing is true. The index of 17 impor- 
tant domestic raw materials is down from its June high of 365 to around 314. 
Industrial prices are 279 against a recent top of 283 (1939=100). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 11, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 
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Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)...........0.ccccccccccccccvccccees 
Production of automobiles and trucks...............00..0. 00. e cece ce cceee 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................-.-22000e 
meme ummm, 1G Ws is ccc cee c cc cccccccccvenseseses 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............-.-- eee ee eee eeeees 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 6... e seen eee eeeeee 
Money in circulation (millions). . : 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) Werte. Cr 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................-.2000- 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living, July (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100)... .173.7 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931-=100)..................... 
Industrial raw materials (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)............6.20cc eee eeeeeeeeeeeenes 
es meen Comumatian Conan Aa COM os aiinec a 2s wins Saw ibe esc weds wesss 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........6.-0eeceeeeeeeeeee 
EM SIMD 62055 oN ge Sc a ok Wein se M aupiee weanigcsce ceases 
See Gem, Gelivenedd Mow York, Bu)... . oc cic cccccccesecccccccccccccces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............-..-.----+-0-- 
EE Ms ca aaa cwtae nts seks soesesadedrgecreseees is 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............--..2-2--0-0. 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............0.seeeeeeeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............+++- 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............-.++. 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........+.++++ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............--.+0++++ ‘ 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................------ 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks................-- 6+ eee eeeeees 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.............---+-+eeeeeeees 
enn enn, GF MINI CNN oa oo wc 5 vce cnn s ccc states cccecevews Wile 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............0seceeeseesecececceees 
“Preliminary, week ended September 4th. 
+Revised, 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*195.4 $195.7 194.7 188.7 162.2 
94.5 95.2 94.9 84.3 97.3 
100,573 +100,699 108,864 83,444 98,236 
$20,262 $23,062 $25,227 $22,405 $19,433 
5,470 5,478 5,319 4,721 3,130 
5,531 5,529 5,505 5,173 3,842 
2,039 2,053 2,078 2,003 1,685 
83 83 8] 88 86 

65 67 68 66 52 
$28,072 $27,965 $27,922 $28,749 $9,613 

—8% +125 +7% —1% +17° 
94 96 116 60 228 
re cee 5 bee 158.4 105.2 
422.] 424.6 428.1 427.5 198.1] 
279.0 278.3 281.2 266.9 138.5 
346.7 347.5 354.8 382.6 146.6 
$93.86  +$93.86 $93.55 $75.41 $56.73 
$43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $37.83 $19.48 
23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.215¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.20 $2.19 $2.12 $2.54 $0.99 
5.7l¢ 5.75¢ 5.79¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
30.99¢ +30.84¢ 31.75¢ 32.22¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.764  $1.782 $1.784  $1.749 $1.28] 
22.94¢ 22.43¢ 24.80¢ 15.84¢ 22.16¢ 
128.9 127.5 126.4 119.1 78.0 
3.44% 3.45% 3.42% 3.18% 4.33% 
2.84% 2.84% 2.84% 2.57% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-13% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
14% 14% 14% 1% 4.5% 
47,010 47,059 46,777 46,954 ++27,777 
63,204 63,241 63,168 63,799 ++32,309 
14,886 14,847 14,627 12,518  +t6,963 
1,47 1,519 1,540 2,141 ++1,038 
34,686 34,702 35,023 38,354 +t15,999 
4,428 4,417 4,341 4,233 + +4,303 
940 850 780 841 5,290 
21,937 21,993 21,897 22,623 2,265 
8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 


ttEstimate (B.W .—]ul.12’47,p.16). 
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York “sells” 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR 


CONDITIONING ° 








The fame of nationally known prod- 
ucts is more than label-deep. Quali- 
ties that inspire consumer confidence 
and loyalty are the result of infinite 
care taken in every manufacturing 
step. 

York refrigeration or air condition- 
ing (sometimes both) is used by the 
makers of these famous products, 
because it contributes to product 
quality and uniformity—and there- 
fore sales. 


If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “sell” a 
product by making it better, the fol- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


‘Gasoline 





lowing facts about York are worth 
keeping in mind: 
1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 
2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manufac- 
turer. 
3—York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances~has 
been accelerated and intensified . .\. an 
assurance of the lasting value of York 
equipment. 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








TRUMAN SET THE TONE for his cam- 
paign in his Labor Day speech at De- 
troit. As expected, it’s going to be a 
continual reworking of the theme he voiced in his 
acceptance speech at the convention. 

He’s making the 80th Congress his whipping 
boy. And he’s warning labor and the farmer: Look 
to dollars-and-cents gains during 16 Democratic 
years before you vote me out. 

Detroit was just a prologue—to make the most 
of the holiday. Truman won't really begin stumping 
for another week yet; his first swing starts at the 
lowa State Fair, Sept. 18. 

From then on, he will be on the road almost all 
of the time until Election Day. He’s depending on a 
lot of folksy back-platform chats at the railroad 
stations rather than mass amphitheater broadcasts. 


This kind of campaign is dictated as much 
by financial necessity as by Truman’s feeling that 
it’s the way he shows up best. 

The truth is that the Democrats are broke— 
so much so that some believers in the two-party 
system are saying that it’s unhealthy. In fact, there 
is reason to think that even the Wallace crowd has 
more money to draw on than Truman. 

Democratic coffers have been shrinking since 
the ‘46 election; there have even been times when 
headquarters didn’t collect its $16,000-a-month 
operating expenses. And, as this campaign starts, 
Chairman McGrath already has been to the banks 
trying—without success—to negotiate a loan just 
to make down payments for ome radio time. 

All this is a sign of the lack of confidence 
among party supporters in the Truman-Barkley 
ticket. The gloom has enveloped even party head- 
quarters. 

e 


DEWEY’S CAMPAIGN will be a more formal 
effort. It’s being built around a dozen or so major 
addresses presenting issues of the day, one by one, 
in broad perspective. 

He intends to ignore Truman and Truman’‘s 
attacks. After all, the Dewey team looks upon 
Truman as the challenger in this contest. 

Not that they consider it’s any walkaway. 
Rather, they are deliberately disciplining them- 
selves against taking it easy because the polls fore- 


cast a shoo-in. 
a 


Dewey will lead off in the Midwest too, within 
a day or two of Truman’s lowa appearance. 
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By Nov. 2 he will have crisscrossed the country, 
and will have spaced his major speeches in every 
section except the Deep South. 

His itinerary will reserve special time for the 
half-dozen states where G.O.P. senatorial candi- 
dates need an extra boost to insure keeping Repub- 
lican control of the Senate. 

Dewey won’t be hampered by any lack of 
money in carrying out these relatively expensive 
plans. Campaign Manager Brownell feels secure 
in having ample funds on hand to pay as he goes. 


MILLIONS ARE SPENT in running a national 
political campaign. Radio, railroads, and advertis- 
ing get most of it. 

It takes upward of $100,000, for instance, to 
pay for a special campaign train; and that doesn’t 
include at least as much in fares and living cost of 
press and radio men who pay their own way. 

A half-hour of national radio network time 
costs about $10,000. Then there’s a multitude of 
spot radio plugs, newspaper advertising, billboards, 
pamphlets, and the like. Not to mention buttons. 


Sen. Hatch, author of the law limiting cam- 
paign expenditures, predicts that this year’s outlay 
will be well above 1944’s $20-million-plus—that’s 
the picture for presidential and congressional races. 

The Hatch act limits a national committee to 
$3-million, but there are these loopholes: (1) The 
law doesn't limit the number of “national’’ commit- 
tees, and (2) it doesn’t limit state committee spend- 
ing. 

Candidates for Congress are limited to $2,500, 
or the equivalent of 3¢ per vote cast in the last 
general election for U. S. representative (up to 
$5,000). But this excludes such major cost items as 
travel, postage, distribution of literature. And 
again, there’s no limit on the number of separate 
groups that can be working for a congressional 
candidate, each group working under this ceiling. 

In addition, representatives and senators have 
their own national party campaign committees, 
which will be spending something less than $1-mil- 
lion each. These funds are parceled out in closely 
contested districts and states. 


a 
PRICE SUPPORT COMMITMENTS to the 
farmers won't be altered for next year’s crops, 
despite all the hullabaloo. 
Before Congress can do anything, most of next 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





year’s wheat will already be in the ground—and 
guaranteed at 90% of parity. Neither Republican 
nor Democrat, in such a situation, would renege on 
a pledge to the wheat-growers—or vote to lower 
guarantees to other farmers. 

That means the farmer is assured of the same 
90% of parity next year as he’s getting now on 
these crops: cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, milk and butterfat, chickens, and eggs. 


The government will wind up its 1948 crop 
support operations with a net between $1 2-billion 
and $2-billion invested in stored crops—mostly cot- 
ton, wheat, and corn. 

Another bumper harvest in 1949 would require 
the government to buy at least $2-billion more; the 
figure could run to twice that. 

Then, whether the government could ever get 
its money back would depend upon: (1) a bad crop 
failure, or (2) another war. World War II got the 
government out from under cotton, for instance, 
with a handsome profit. 


Next year’s support prices may be a little lower 
—in dollars and cents—than this year’s, even 
though the floor remains .at 90% of parity. 

Reason: Parity itself probably will be some- 
what lower. It’s been steady now. for three months 
ina row, and Dept. of Agriculture economists figure 
it’s due to start slipping. 

An example of why they think so is feed prices 
—which soon should begin reflecting the price drop 
that already has occurred in grains. And feed the 
farmer buys makes up about 15% of the parity 
index. Similarly, work clothing and pantry staples 
also are important parity factors likely to be trend- 
ing downward, by next year anyway. 

Up to now, price supports have not cost the 
consumer money at the grocery store except on 
potatoes and eggs. This year’s drop in grain 
prices to support levels has not yet brought price 
cuts in bread and meat——for reasons unrelated to 
the price support program: in the case of hogs— 
lack of hogs; in the case of bread— increases in 
processing costs. 

* 

Congressional farm bloc leaders hope to do 
some tinkering with long-range farm policy next 
year even though they won't upset the price guaran- 
tees. 

There’s still the long-standing fuss over 
whether farm labor should be made a factor in cal- 
culating parity; the postwar Aiken price-support 
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law, scheduled to go into effect in 1950, omits it. 

Another change being talked is a further re- 
writing of the complicated machinery limiting the 
size of crops farmers can grow or market. 

Cotton crop limitation already is under study 
for next year’s planting because of the whopping 
big 1948 prospect; it won’t be invoked in 1949, 
however. But another bumper crop next year, in 
cotton or in grains, would force use of controls. 
And the farm bloc boys want to fix up the law 
before they have to use it. 


CAUSES OF LABOR PEACE, for a change, are 
about to get some publicity. 

The National Planning Assn. is midway 
through a three-year study of 15 companies picked 
from 950 nominees with long histories of good 
labor-management relations. 

The first report—coming out next week—tells 
the story of Crown Zellerbach and the West Coast 
pulp and paper industry. The next seven to be is- 
sued cover companies in steel, chemical, aircraft, 
glass, men’s clothing, food, and textiles. 

The idea originated with C.1.0. elder states- 
man Clint Golden. The $60,000 for research ex- 
penses came from Jock Whitney’s Greenwood Foun- 
dation. N.P.A. hopes to collect the $40,000 print- 
ing bill through sales of the reports—$1 per copy, 
$12.50 for the set of 15. 


ANOTHER ROUND is coming up in the battle 
over labeling American-made “Scotch” whisky. 

Importers of Scotch (made in Scotland) are 
chafing under the ruling that permits U. S. distillers 
to market a whisky labeled ‘’Scotch-type.’’ Amer- 
ican producers chafe at having to put up with a 
label they think implies an imitation; they want to 
use: ‘’Scotch—made in U. S. A.” 

The Internal Revenue Bureau will hold hear- 
ings in San Francisco Oct. 6, and in Washington 
Oct. 18. | 


e New regulations due out soon virtually wipe out 
the ban on importing U. S. surplus equipment left 
overseas from the war. There isn’t much usable 
stuff left, but if there’s anything you want you'll 
now have a chance to get it.... 

@ Retired Marine Gen. ‘Howlin’ Mad’’ Smith's 
memoirs have caused such a tempest in the Penta- 
gon that the Saturday Evening Post is giving the 
Army space to rebut Smith’s version of the battle 
for Saipan when it’s printed, in November. 
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Foreign business, like this strip mill bound for France, helps keep... 


Machinery Sales Humming 


But prosperity is not uniform, Business Week survey shows. 
While some manufacturers have record backlogs, others complain of 
lack of foreign and government business, shortages of materials. 


It’s a basic economic fact that you 

can’t have a depression as long as new 
orders for producers’ goods are high. 
That’s just another way of saying this: 
Producers’ goods often give a tipoff on 
what’s going to -happen to industrial 
activity generally. 
e Survey—How’s business today in the 
heavy-machinery industries? In a nut- 
shell: good—with some spots. ‘That’s 
what Business Week found after an ex- 
tensive survey completed this week. 

In some fields, such as steel-mill ma- 
chinery and power-plant equipment, 
things are getting better all the time. 
In a few, such as textile machinery, 
there’s gloom. In still others, it’s a 
so-so state of affairs. 

In industries whose orders no longer 
are piling up—or even falling off—the 
future depends on some ifs: 

(1) If national defense suddenly goes 
into high gear, things will perk up. 

(2) If the recovery phase of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan ever gets under 
way, ditto. 

(3) If there were more steed and iron, 
there would be more demand for items 
like components. 
© Steel-Mill Machinery—Business is at 
peak levels for most companies in this 


field. Orders are coming in faster than 
they can be filled. Big expansion pro- 
grams now being pushed by major steel 
producers (BW —Nov.8'47,p19) are the 
No. 1 factor here. But foreign orders 
are important, too. 

Last spring, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. reported that its bookings 
were at a record high. ‘Today the back- 
log is ‘still higher, with huge rolling 
mills accounting for the most of it. 
United seports a heavy volume of for- 
eign orders, financed by U. S. loans to 
European countries. It has one big 
order for hot and cold strip mills for 
France, for instance, which won’t be 
completely filled until next March at 
the earliest. First shipment against this 
order went out last week (picture, 
above). 

Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. re- 
ports its backlog at about one year’s 
business. Foreign orders for its steel- 
mill equipment, however, have been 
running at less than 10% of total vol- 
ume. 

e Power-Plant Equipment—Backlogs up 
to three years are reported on large 
steam turbines and generators. On 
other equipment, they're less—up to two 
years on hydraulic turbines, only one 
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year on small generators, boilers, con- 
densers, most types of transformers 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. is 
booked through 1950 and well into 
1951 on big turbines. And the backlog 
is tending to increase. From Apr. | to 
July 1, the dollar value of turbine orders 
on the books increased 4.9%. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. says that 

machinery for the utility industry (gen- 
erators, transformers, distributors) makes 
up about 60% of its total order backlog 
for machinery today. It feels that the 
outlook in this industry (as well as in 
the iron and steel and chemical-process- 
ing fields) is for a continued high level 
of activity. There is plenty of business 
available from foreign sources, says 
A.-C., but. actual sales are being held 
back by lack of dollars. ‘The steel 
shortage is holding output back, and 
A.C. thinks this situation is getting 
progressively worse. 
e Construction Machinery—According 
to the Dept. of Commerce, everything 
is rosy in this field. Demand, says Com- 
merce, is still far ahead of supply— 
partly because of the high level of pub- 
lic construction projects, like highways 
and reclamation, partly because of the 
Marshall Plan. Backlogs run from six 
months to two years; demand appears 
to be rising at least as fast as supply, 
and possibly faster. Output is at the 
rate of about $400-million a year, same 
as in 1947; last year foreign buyers took 
25% of this, and would have taken 
more had it been available. 

But some companies in the industry 
don’t go all the way with Commerce’s 
optimism. Last week, for instance, 
Jaeger Machine Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, maker of concrete mixers, air 
compressors, pumps, and paving ma- 
chinery, laid off 142 production work- 
ers. The reason: “A general trend of 
cautiousness in the construction indus- 
try.” Contractors supposedly have cut 
down purchases of new equipment be- 
cause of uncertainty over price trends. 

Harnischfeger Corp., of Milwaukee, 
reports its order backlog on excavators 
up 26% over a year ago; on cranes, 
about unchanged; on hoists, down 
13%. The company feels that all the 
cream will have been siphoned off its 
industry by the middle of next year, 
with a resultant slowing down of orders 
all along the line. It reports a lot of 
inquiries from potential ECA buyers, 
but no orders as yet. Its foreign-order 
backlog is down 36% from a year ago, 
because of the shortage of dollars. 

e Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning 
Machinery—There’s a big backlog on 
heavy equipment (25-hp. and up). 
Lighter commercial stuff is getting 
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ey well caught up, though. And 
small condenser-pump units for house- 
hold refrigerators, on which there was 
a huge backlog last year, are now in 
supply. Foreign orders are holding 
pretty well but, here as elsewhere, the 
dollar shortage hurts. 

The materials situation will deter- 

mine how fast the entire industry 
catches up with demand. Right now, 
the materials outlook is “progressively 
worse.” ‘Tightest pinches are in struc- 
tural steel, pig iron, and tin. 
e Tools and Dies—The National Tool 
& Die Manufacturers Assn. reports 
shipments, new orders, and unfilled 
orders all about even with last yeas. 
Some slowdown has been reported in 
recent months in shops serving the 
automobile industry. 

Most shops, however, are getting 
plenty of new-business inquiries; that 
vuld seem to indicate a pickup before 
the end of the year. 

e Materials-Handling Equipment—The 
backlog in this industry, now equal to 
between six and eight months’ produc- 
tion, is down 10% to 15% from a year 
ago. Orders are up over last year. But 
output is up more; it would be even 
higher if materials could be obtained 
The worst bottleneck is in steel, par- 
ticularly sheets and plates. ‘The indus 


try reports very little foreign business. 

The outlook for the next year is good. 
One help: high labor costs, which are 
an indirect salesman for materials-han- 
dling equipment. 

e Oil-Field Machinery—Reports here 
are mixed. ‘Ihe Commerce Dept. thinks 
that items such as drill rigs are available 
for immediate delivery, and that com- 
panies in the field are looking around 
for foreign markets. But many of the 
companies report good-sized backlogs. 

George E. Failing Supply Co., of 
Enid, Okla., for instance, says it has a 
seven-month eae for portable dril- 
ling units; that’s higher than a year ago. 
It has considerable foreign witha 
particularly from South America, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada. Franks Mfg. Corp., 
of Tulsa, which also makes portable 
drilling rigs, says its backlog is at least 
as high as a year ago, and maybe a little 
higher. And business seems to be get- 
ting better. An order backlog triple 
that of a year ago is reported by Ameri- 
can Iron & Machine Works, Oklahoma 
City, which makes accessory drilling 
equipment. 

On the other hand, one of the big- 
gest companies in the industry has no 
backlog at all, and says it can fill any 
order in two or three weeks. Neverthe- 
less, it says business is quite high, and 
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Business Population in U. 


The business population has gone above 
“normal.” The number of companies in 
operation in the first quarter of 1948 was at 
a new high of 3,870,000. According to 
Commerce Dept. calculations, experience 
indicated there should have been 3,833,000. 
Commerce figures there is a normal busi- 
ness population for a given amount of 
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gross national product. Business doesn’t 
always stick to the pattern. War brought a 
sharp drop in the number of companies— 
even as business boomed. They got back to 
“normal” by the end of 1947 (BW—Mar. 
6’48,p22). But the first-quarter population 
of 1948 tops both the first- and second- 
quarter estimates of normalcy. 





is expected to stay that way, the demand 
for petroleum being what it is. 

e Textile Machinery—There seems to 
be no question that this industry is in 
the doldrums. There was a tremendous 
increase in capacity during the war and, 
as a result, the competition today is 
terrific. As one company puts it, “You 
have to go out and sell today; no one 
stands in line.” Right now, the indus- 
try’s shipments are running at the rate 
of $225-million a year. But that figure 
may drop as low as $125-million or 
$100-million soon. Main reason: the 
slump in foreign business. 

Domestic orders for textile machinery 
started falling off a year ago. But for- 
eign orders were very high; they made 
up almost half the sales total last year. 
There was a big flood of orders from 
India and Pakistan right after partition, 
for instance; now these have slowed to 
a trickle. This industry has the same 
complaint as the other machinery 
makers when it comes to new foreign 
orders—lack of dollar exchange abroad. 
e Components—Manufacturers of the 
things that go into heavy machinery 
are almost unanimous in reporting busi- 
ness steady to lower. Bearing makers, 
the Commerce Dept. says, can handle 
all comers; they have practically no 
backlogs. (SKF Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has a four months’ backlog, 
about the same as last year. However, it 
expects business to stay at about the 
present level—maybe a little lower—for 
the next year.) 

There’s no longer any shortage of 
fractional horsepower motors; most 
manufacturers can make immediate de- 
livery from stock. Output is running at 
an annual rate of $8.2-million (com- 
pared with $6.1-million last year); it’s 
expected to continue about that high. 
On larger motors, manufacturers have 
backlogs up to a year. 

Other components: 

Power-transmission equipment. Man- 
ufacturers report backlogs are down 
30% from a year and a half ago. ‘They 
are somewhat optimistic on the outlook 
for the future; they “hope” next year 
will be as good as this. Shortages hurt. 
Among them: pig iron, steel plates, coke 
~and skilled labor. 

Pumps, compressors. No_ backlogs; 
items available out of stock in most 
cases. Nevertheless, demand is good, 
and is expected to stay high. 

Gears. The Gear Manufacturers 
Assn. reports that the industry’s back- 
log hit a peak at the end of 1946; it 
has been dropping fairly steadily since. 
A lot of new capacity was built during 
the war; this is one of the industry’s 
biggest problems. 

Controls. Cutler-Hammer, Inc., re- 
ports its backlog down 35% from a year 
ago. However, it feels that the outlook 
for the future is pretty good. Foreign 
orders are off. 
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ROUND-THE-CLOCK REPAIR JOB as workmen strive desperately to relieve .. . 


New England's Iron Crisis 


Half of output in area is knocked out by breakdown of one 
blast furnace, which won’t be working till November. Layoffs are 
in prospect. Eventually the region may get integrated industry. 


The only blast furnace in New Eng- 
land burned out this summer—knocking 
out half the pig-iron supply of the area’s 
200-plus foundries. They have had a 
tough time finding iron to keep running, 
and the going is getting tougher. 
¢ Results—So this week the New Eng- 
land Council started a scrap campaign 
reminiscent of the wartime collection 
drives. The foundries normally use 
50% scrap, 50% pig in their castings, 
but they can use 100% scrap. The 
council hopes to round up 100,000 tons 
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before snow flies. Before then, iron 
should be flowing again from the Mystic 
Iron Works blast furnace at Everett, 
Mass. 

But the breakdown—coupled with 
some new factors in the iron and steel 
supply situation—may well bring more 
than a one-shot scrap drive: It may re- 
sult in the setting up of an integrated 
iron and steel industry in New England. 
e Desire—A lot of New England manu- 
facturers have been bucking for this for 
some time (BW —Oct.18’47,p48). Not 


long ago the New England Council 
hired the Econometric Institute of New 
York to look into its feasibility. The 
verdict: not practical at present. 

But many New England industrialists 
think two developments change the pic- 
ture: 

(1) The end of basing-point pricing 
in steel puts users who are far from 
mills at a disadvantage in price and sup 

ly. 

(2) Ore discoveries in Quebec and 

Labrador look very promising (page +0), 
and it would be relatively easy for them 
to feed a steel mill on the North Atlan- 
tic coast. 
e Immediate Problem—This long-range 
thinking, though, doesn’t help much to 
ease the acute pains caused by the Mys- 
tic furnace’s breakdown early in July. 

When Mystic’s furnace broke down, 

the American Iron & Steel Institute ap- 
pealed to other furnace operators for 
extra pig. Not much was available. Uhe 
other operators volunteered to supply 
parts and materials to repair the Mystic 
furnace. However, these were already on 
hand. The real bottleneck is the time it 
takes to replace the brick base and the 
cooling system of the furnace. Although 
working on its repair job around the 
clock seven days a week, Mystic doesn’t 
expect to start up again till around 
Nov. |. 
e On the Spot—That puts most New 
England foundries on the spot. Some 
of the bigger companies have ordered 
pig from Europe, willing to pay $80 
to $100 a ton as against the domestic 
price of $46. ‘They're still waiting for 
delivery. 

Republic Steel Corp. has taken over 
some of Mystic’s customers temporarily. 
But it will probably have to cut down on 
this, now that it is diverting 5,000 tons 
monthly of the output of the Cleveland 
No. 5 furnace to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
(page 28). 

e Meager Source—Although Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. has been stepping up its 
monthly shipments of pig into New Eng 
land from 3.000 to 3,600 tons a month, 
it says it can’t keep that up very long. 

Some foundries tea lately been giv 

ing vacations, shutting down for two 
weeks. Prospects of more layoffs are 
imminent. The worst feature of this is 
that a foundry layoff of 300 workers 
means lavofts of 3,000 in related indus 
tries. 
e Competition—All this because one 
blast furnace has broken down. And 
yet, after the war, the Mystic furnace 
had to shutdown for a while because 
it could not compete with other blast 
furnaces. Last year Mystic’s present 
customers got together, promised to 
take all its output for five years on a 
cost-plus basis—if costs didn’t get too 
far out of line with the rest of the indus 
try. That’s how hungry New England 
is for iron. 
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Smokeless Fuel Plant Will Help . . . 


These seven cylinders, 9 ft. in diame- 
ter by 126 ft. long, are part of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co.’s new 
Disco plant near Imperial, Pa. By Janu- 
ary they will be rolling out smokeless 
fuel under that trade name to feed the 
furnace fires of Pittsburgh. 

In a special continuous process, pre- 


heated coal is fed into these rotating car- 
bonizers. Inside it’s treated at 1,000 F. 
It comes out in the form of Disco. By- 
products of the action are gases (burned 
in the heating operation) and tar. For 
every ton of coal, 1,440 lb. of Disco is 
produced, together with 3,700 cu. ft. of 
gas, 15 gal. of tar. 








... Keep the Air of Pittsburgh Clear 


The more Disco that Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation turns out, the happier the city 
of Pittsburgh will be, for smokeless 
fuels are a big weapon in the city’s drive 
against smog. Once almost continually 
dimmed out by the soot-filled haze, the 
city’s skyline now shows up_ boldly 
against the horizon. Here's how it ap- 
peared one day recently from Mount 
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Washington, across the Monongahela 
River. ‘That sharp look is the result of 
a better enforcement of the city’s 
smoke-control law which went into ef- 
fect last fall (BW—Oct.11'47,p21). 
Pittsburgh hopes that, if the smokeless 
fuels are available, this winter there 
won't be any “midnight-at-noon” days 
when smog blacks out the sun. 


Mixed Metals 


U. S. Steel Supply wil 
distribute Reynolds aluminun 
products in 11 areas. Tie-up is on 
permanent basis. 


A unique deal in the marketing o: 

metals was in the making this week 
U. S. Steel Supply Co., warehousin; 
subsidiary of Big Steel, and Reynold 
Metals Co. have their heads togethe: 
on an arrangement whereby U. S. Stec 
Supply will distribute aluminum. 
e Behind the Move—Neither U. S 
Steel nor Reynolds are giving reasons 
or details of the tie-up as yet. Hasty 
guessers figured it this way: Steel is 
short, and getting shorter (BW-—Sep.+ 
'48,p19); so aluminum will give th« 
steel warehouses something else to fill 
the shelves. 

But that’s apparently not the pitch. 
Aluminum supplies aren’t too much 
better than steel’s (BW—Aug.7’48,p23). 
More likely the basis of the tie-up is: 

(1) Aluminum is more and more be 
ing used along with—and sometimes in 
place of—steel. Warehousing both to 
gether might be smart business. 

(2) For Reynolds, it means a tie-up 
with a big, established distributor. 

Also, U. S. Steel Supply could be 

signaling a program of diversification. 
Rumors in Pittsburgh are that copper 
may be the next addition to the line. 
But, for the present, that’s just talk. 
e Schedule—It will be some weeks be 
fore the steel company’s warehouses 
have aluminum stocks and can begin 
to supply customers. Then they will 
carry bars, tubing, and other standard 
shapes. 

None of the three major aluminum 
producers—Reynolds, Aluminum Co. of 
America, and Permanente Metals Corp. 
—warehouses aluminum. That opera- 
tion is handled by nonaffiliated distrib- 
utors. 


When Reynolds completes its tic 


with U. S. Steel Supply, it will work 
through steel warehouses in Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 
e Permanente — Meantime, there was 
news on another aluminum front: 

Henry J. Kaiser’s Permanente Metals 
added a big additional aluminum rod 
and bar mill to its fabricating’ facilities. 
The mill—at Newark, Ohio—was leased 
from the War Assets Administration. 
It cost the government $22.7-million to 
build, has 36 buildings, covers 300 acres. 
It was operated by Alcoa during the 
war. Peak capacity is rated at around 
10-million Ib. of blooms and 15-million 
Ib. of rods per month. Casting capacity 
is 40-million Ib. per month. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO, rows of new homes with garages on ground level and living quar- 
ters above, because of the city’s narrow lots—show that the nation’s. . . 


Homebuilding Keeps Booming 


It's a sure bet now that 1948 new home construction will 
equal—or beat—all records. This is taking a lot of the rush out of 
house buying, but market still is huge. 


Houses are going up as fast as sup- 
plies come onto sites. Builders are mak- 
ing good their estimate that 1948 would 
see more new homes started than in any 
other year. 

The experts in the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics who keep tabs on new homes 
in the nation now think that 1948 starts 
will easily equal their first-of-the-year 
estimate of 950,000 (BW —May8'48, 
pl9)—and may well exceed it. That 
means 1948 will edge out 1925, when 
937,000 new nonfarm dwellings were 
started, as the nation’s peak housing 
year. 
e Veterans’ Mortgages—One shadow 
hung over the picture this week. Vet- 
erans across the nation saw their appli- 
cations for mortgages slowed up by 
lenders. The Veterans’ Administration 
was trying to make up its mind on going 
from a 4% to a 44% interest rate on 
mortgages. Congress authorized the 
higher rate in this summer’s special ses- 
sion, but VA hesitated. Meanwhile, 
lenders have been holding up applica- 
tions—hoping to get the higher rate. 

But this won’t take much steam out 
of the 1948 boom in housing construc- 
tion. Dollar volume of residential build- 
ing in the first half was three-fifths 
larger than in the first six months of 
1947. For 1948 as a whole it is esti- 
mated at $6.5-billion. Probably some 
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500,000 permanent units were finished 
in the first half of 1948 as against 360,- 
000 in first half of 1947 and 832,000 
through all of 1947, as estimated by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

e Prices Up—Prices, too, are breaking 
records. The Boeckh Index of Construc- 
tion Costs shows a steep climb over 
1947. Its index of frame house prices, 
which stood at 196.6 last year, reached 
225.9 on Aug. 31 (U. S. average, 1926- 
29 equals 100). For brick houses, the 
index climbed from a 1947 average of 
195.1 to 223.8. 

‘Total mortgage debt on one- to four- 
family homes moved up in the parade. 
The Federal Reserve Board estimated 
that it reached $32.8-billion at the end 
of June, up some $2.8-billion since the 
end of 1947. The board pointed out, 
too, that of this almost $33-billion of 
mortgage debt, roughly a third was in- 
sured or guaranteed by the federal gov- 
ernment. The VA stood behind about 
$64-billion worth of mortgages and the 
Federal Housing Administration had 
underwritten more than $4-billion in 
mortgages. On June 30, 1947, out of a 
total A $26-billion, slightly more than 
$7-billion was underwritten by the gov- 
ernment. 

e Rush Over—Although construction 
booms, builders watching the market 
know that the first great postwar rush 


for places to live is playing out. For one 
thing, the time required to sell both 
new houses and old 1s increasing. 

Moreover, while sales of new houses 

have gained this year over last, purchases 
of old houses showed no marked in- 
crease. Some 450,000 new homes were 
bought in the first half of 1948 by 
people who intended to live in them, 
the Federal Reserve Board estimates. 
That is considerably more than half of 
the 700,000 bought during all of 1947. 
But sales of old houses in the first six 
months of 1948 held at about the same 
rate as in 1947. An estimated 650,000 
of them were sold compared to slightly 
more than 1.3-million in all of 1947. 
e Catching Up—There’s another set 
of statistics to tell you that the rush to 
get a place to live is due to fray out: 
The builders of new homes have just 
about caught up with the number of 
new families setting up housekeeping. 
Census Bureau figures show that in the 
seven years from 1941 through 1947 
there was a net gain of slightly more 
than 4-million in the number of fam- 
ilies. This year will see another 675,000 
added. And, since Jan. 1, 1941, there 
has been a net movement from farms 
to towns of about 400,000 families. Add 
up these figures and you get more than 
5-million families who have had to get 
in out of the rain. 

But in the same years, U. S. builders 

have, by BLS figures, started more than 
3-million permanent homes. This year’s 
close-to-a-million new homes will lift 
that total to more than 4-million. Then 
some 350,000 temporary homes have 
been thrown up and at least a half- 
million apartments and homes have 
been converted out of space in existing 
buildings. 
e Handicap—That means that there are 
enough homes to take care of the brides 
and grooms and migrating farmers. But, 
of course, it doesn’t mean the end of 
the housing pinch. Even in 1941 there 
was a shortage. We are back almost 
even now with that time, but we haven’t 
yet made up for 10 years of depression 
when homebuilding fell to as little as 
93,000 new homes a year. 

Since 1941, too, the U. S. has seen 
a marked rise in living standards. Mil- 
lions of families are no longer content 
with the apartments or Victorian houses 
they put up with before the boom 
began. 

e Big Market—Economists and _ social 
workers join in pointing out that the 
war and postwar rise in housing stand- 
ards is only a beginning. Even though 
the rush to get a roof is over, there'll 
still be a lot of customers for new 
houses: people who have a place to live, 
but are looking for a better one. They’re 
a big enough market to justify building 
a million to 1.5-million homes a year 
for 10 vears, by some estimates. But 
there'll have to be some selling done. 
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New Freight Hike? 


Railroads want 10% hike 
on coal, coke, iron ore rates to 
keep them in line with other 
commodity tariffs. 


The railroads have petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
another freight-rate increase: on coal, 
coke, and iron ore. 

They are asking that the hike be 
about 10%. This action was filed onl 
a couple of days after the ICC had 
made permanent three temporary in- 
creases on all commodities—including 
coal and iron, 

e Rates Asked—The carriers contend 
that the traffic in coal and iron ore “‘is 


fully able to bear its fair share of in- 
creased railway costs.” They want to 
hike rates on coal 25¢ per net ton (28¢ 
per gross ton); on iron ore the jump 
would be 20¢ per net or gross ton, as 
rated, in the East and South. 

The ICC, in consolidating three tem- 
porary increases authorized since last 
fall, set up new permanent rates ef- 
fective Aug. 21 this year (BW —Aug.7 
’48,p20). These gave the roads an in- 
crease of 30¢ a net ton on iron ore (10¢ 
for upper Lake ports), and from 20¢ to 
40¢ a ton for coal, over the rates in 
effect in October, 1947. 

e Argument—Main argument of the 
roads is that rates on coal and iron ore 
have not kept pace, in recent years, with 
those on other commodities. Thus, say 
the carriers, all commodity rates have 
increased 44.2% since 1939; while those 
on coal have advanced only 27%, on 





coke 25%, and on iron ore only 20% 
Despite this, the railroads’ gross rey 
enues for carrying these commoditic 
are up so far this year over last. Gros 
revenues in anthracite in the first qua: 
ter of 1947 came to $28,906,654; fo 
the first quarter of 1948, $32,544,106- 
an increase of $3.5-million. Coke re\ 
enues were up from $12,704,891 in th 
first three months of last year to $14, 
628,054 in 1948—a rise of nearly $2-mil 
lion. Iron revenues rose about $2.3-mil 
lion—from $7,436,010 in the first quar 
ter of 1947 to $9,795,847 in the first 
three months of this year. 
e And Still’ Auother?—Meantime, ob 
servers think this isn’t the end of pleas 
for rate boosts. If and when wage costs 
go up, the roads would probably want 
another general freight rate increase. 
Guesses are the request wouk! be for 
around 7% (BW —Aug.21'48,p10). 
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Small Manufacturers’ Profits Show Sharp Drop 


Times seem to be getting tougher for 
the small manufacturing corporations— 
while the big ones keep going on a 
pretty even keel. 

The smaller manufacturers did well 
in the matter of profits after taxes dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1947, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Securities & 
Exchange Commission. And there is a 
reasou for their sharp dive in the fourth 
quarter last year: Most small companies 
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absorb all unusual charges against earn- 
ings at the year end, whereas big ones 
try to average them out over the year. 
e Poor Comeback—But the smallest 
companies—those with assets under 
$250,000—didn’t stage a very impressive 
comeback in the first quarter of 1948; 
thus it may be that the dive late last 
year was the beginning of a trend. 

In dollar profits, all manufacturing 
companies with less than $250,000 of 
assets earned $90.6-million after income 


taxes in the third quarter of 1947. The 
fourth quarter drop was to $16.8-mil- 
lion. In the first quarter of 1948, they 
recovered only to $31.1-million. 

Small manufacturers in almost all 
lines of business suffered, FTC points 
out. But the sharpest decreases were in 
food, metal fabricating, and in the mis- 
cellaneous group. 

e Trouble Spot—The difficulty the 
smallest companies faced: Sales fell off 
but costs just wouldn’t go down much. 
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STAFF WORKERS of the Hoover commission at work, left to right (seated): Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, Herbert Hoover, Paul R. Hawley; standing, H. P. Rusk, Sidney Mitchell 


Streamlining the Government 


Hoover commission may bring about a real revamping when 
it reports to Congress in January. The complex jobis being done by 
a big group of “task forces” with top-grade personnel. 


The structure of the U. S. federal 
government over the years has grown 
big, costly, and unwieldy. Half a dozen 
attempts have been made to revamp it. 
But most of these moves brought little 
more than “efficiency” to a handful of 
departments. ‘They usually were limited 
to bureau consolidations—like Roose- 
velt’s plan that set up the Federal 
Security Agency, pulling several welfare 
groups under one head. 
® Real Overhaul?—Now a real revamp- 
ing may be on the way. If it comes, it 
will be along functional lines; it will 
define the size, authority, cost, and 
scope of various bureaus and agencies. 
Attempting that job is the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. Over the 
commission looms the dignified figure 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover, its 
chairman. 


|. Question of Scope 


Biggest question facing the commis- 
sion is this: How far should it go in 
suggesting structural changes? Some 
sentiment in the commission itself op- 
poses going beyond the scope of ol. 
ciency and economy. The argument is 
that if the commission cuts a broad 
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swath into policy matters, the whole 
enterprise will be trampled under by 
politics. On the other side is the argu- 
ment that the commission recommends; 
it’s up to Congress to act—or not. 

e Dewey Interested— | homas E. Dewey 
is keenly interested in this project. If 
he wins the presidential election, Dewey 
will have to reconcile the Hoover com- 
mission’s recommendations with his 
own ideas on running the government. 
He would take office less than a week 
after the commission makes its report 
to Congress. Thus, that report could 
rank in importance alongside next year’s 
budget message or even the inaugural 
address itself. 

Dewey conveniently has a man on 
one of the commission’s advisory com- 
mittees—New York State Budget Di- 
rector John Burton. And Dewev’s coun- 
sel, Charles Breitel, in working on an 
outline of a Dewey program, is keeping 
tab on the commission’s activities. An- 
other top Dewey adviser, McGeorge 
Bundy, is the son of Harvey H. Bundv, 
Assistant Secretary of State under 
Hoover and head of the commission’s 
foreign policy inquiry. 

e Bivartisan Committee—The commis- 
sion’s complexion is _bipartisan—six 
Democrats and six Republicans. Four 


of the memoecrs are from Congress, 
four rrom the Administration, and four 
from private use. The 12 were chosen 
—four each—by President ‘Truman, 
Speaker of the House Martin, and Sen- 
ate President Vandenberg. 

However, Hoover wields a dominat- 
ing influence. The decisions made thus 
far have been, by and large, his own. He 


regards the commission as his last public 


service, and he intends to take full ad 
vantage of the broad language in the 
act which set up the commission. 

e Confinement—F or instance, the com- 
mission said in its first statement: “‘It is 
clear that the commission is not con- 
fined to recommending management or 
structural changes which improve the 
efficiency of the executive branch, but 
is clearly directed to exploring the 
boundaries of government functions in 
the light of their costs, their usefulness, 
their limitations, and their curtailment 
or elimination.” 

That’s a big order for a nonelective 
body. What are the limits? Does it 
mean that, sav, the commission could 
advise Congress to dispense with the 
$300-million school lunch program it 
has enacted and re-enacted? Most com- 
mission members think it does, though 
some say that would be stretching the 
law. 

e Federal vs. State—But the commission 
policy statement savs this: “In all func- 
tions there is a question of priority 
within national ability to pay. There 
are still further questions as to boun- 
daries of federal versus state and local 
functions which jeopardize local gov- 
ernment; and there are boundaries im 
functions by the overstepping of which 
government begins to stultify the initia- 
tive and productivity of the people. . . .” 

That language is strongly reminiscent 
of Republican campaign | attacks of 
many of the New Deal activities. And 
the commission statement adds: “There 
are large problems created by failure 
in the past to pay full regard to the 
separation of legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers. . . .” 


Il. Commission’s Makeup 


Besides Hoover, commission mem- 
bers are: 

Dean Acheson, former Undersecre- 
tarv of State: 

Arthur Flemming, until last month 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; 

James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense; 

George H. Mead, Pennsylvania paper 
manufacturer; 

Sen. George D. Aiken, of Vermont; 

Sen. John L. McClellan, of Arkansas; 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain; 

James K. Pollack, of the University of 
Michigan; 

Rep. Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio; 
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Rep. Carter Manasco, of Alabama; 
and 

James H. Rowe, Jr., former Assistant 
Attorney General. 

After a summer recess, the commis- 

sion resumes its regular meetings on 
Sept. 13. Between meetings, paid as- 
sistants who have offices in the commis- 
sion establishment keep its members up 
to date. Hoover has a small staff as- 
*signed to commission work—mostly 
made up of men who have worked with 
him in the past. There is Lawrence 
Richey, for instance, Hoover’s secretary 
for a quarter century; and Sidney 
Mitchell, commission staff director, who 
was with Hoover in the food relief or- 
ganization of World War I. 
e Budget is Target—Touchstone of the 
commission project is the federal bud- 
get. Spending that now is running at 
the rate of just under $40-billion an- 
nually will progressively increase—under 
present iccmen-ie close to $50- 
billion in 1951. 

Of that, approximately 80% can be 
charged up to national defense, foreign 
policy programs (ECA and the like), 
veterans affairs, and servicing of the 
debt. 

Thus, the commission runs into the 
same knotty problem which the Repub- 
lican Congress found when it tried to 
fulfill its economy pledge: ,You’ve got 
to do your hatchet work on a mere 20% 
of the federal budget—government per- 
sonnel, grants-in-aid programs, agricul- 
ture benefits, and so forth. 

e Bureaucracies—But there is some bu- 
reaucratic mushrooming which the com- 
mission can tackle in its drive on spend- 


ing. 

ss example: “There are some 29 
agencies engaged in lending operations; 
28 in social welfare; 65 in gathering sta- 
tistics; 34 in acquiring land; 10 in gov- 
ernment construction; 9 in credit and 
finance; 12 in home and community 
planning. 


Ill. Handling the Research 


Hoover has delegated to himself the 

study of the White House and its rela- 
tions to the rest of the Administration; 
he, of course, has first-hand knowledge 
of the burden. But since 1933 the work 
has been compounded. Today 150 off- 
cials are required by law to report di- 
rectly to the President, for instance. In 
fact, the President is snowed under by 
detail that a business executive leaves to 
a clerk. 
e Coverage—The commission’s approach 
has been to probe the executive branch 
along functional lines. The public 
works study, for example, is not con- 
fined to the Federal Works Agency, but 
takes in the Army civil functions, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, etc. 

A project limited to a single depart- 
ment is the one on the Post Office. 
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And even here, findings won’t be lim- 
ited necessarily to administrative effici- 
ency. There are the basic questions of 

stal rates, and appointment practices. 

‘hese must be looked into if a useful 

report on the annual Post Office Dept. 
deficit is to be made. 
e “Task Forces’—So the commission 
has handed over the spadework to 23 
committees, called ‘‘task forces.”” Some 
of these are composed of professional 
experts, others by well-known public fig- 
ures—such as Ferdinand Eberstadt, who 
is doing the investigation of national 
defense. Other jobs were let on con- 
tract to the Brookings Institution and 
such firms as Haskins & Sells; Price 
Waterhouse & Co.; Robert Heller As- 
sociates. 

The extent to which the work was 
turned over to the “task forces” is ap- 
parent in the commission’s budget. 
About $1.3-million, ‘or roughly two- 
thirds of the $1.9-million that Congress 
appropriated for the study, goes to 
finance the task forces. 

For example, the Post Office study, 

contracted to the Heller firm, costs 
$146,000. Brookings is doing the work 
on transportation and communications, 
as well as public welfare and part of the 
agriculture study. The costs of each 
of these studies range upward from 
$25,000. 
e Key Men—The caliber of names 
among the task force committees 
equals those of the commission itself. 
Some of them: Former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury John Haynes is in 
charge of the budget study; Franklin 
D’Olier, former head of Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, is chairman of 
the veterans’ affairs task force; ‘Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, of United Fruit Co., 
heads the federal-state relations project; 
Robert Moses, outstanding municipal 
planner of New York, is in charge of 
public works; Dean H. P. Rusk, of 
Illinois State College of Agriculture, is 
in charge of the agriculture study; Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, former Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical director, is with 
the medical group. 

George W. Taylor, former chairman 
of the War Labor Board, is doing a 
supplemental study for the commission 
on labor. His chief assignment is to 
come up with an idea on what to do 
about the decimated Labor Dept. (BW 
—Sep.4’48,p92). 


IV. Progress So Far 


The work of the task forces will be 
completed by mid-November. Until 
then the commission won’t be able to 
do much final writing of a report— 
though some of the studies are in al- 
ready. Much of the research will dove- 
tail into other studies; in some cases, 
conflicts between two or three groups 
will have to be resolved. Those prob- 





lems are among the biggest the commis 

sion faces. 

e Recommendations—In ag event, the 
a 


commission will have the last say, de 
spite the recommendations of its helper: 
like Moses, or Eberstadt, or Haynes 
The lid on publicity has been tight, but 
here are a few preliminary recommenda. 
tions under consideration: 

Taxes. Coolidge’s federal-state task 
force would return taxes such as tobacco 
and gasoline excises to the states, as well 
as inheritance taxes. 

Grants-in-aid. In return for giving 
states additional revenue sources, Cool- 
idge’s group would require them to pay 
many of their own welfare bills.- ‘Those 
that get federal aid should get little or 
no federal direction. 

Budget. A new way of setting up the 
budget is being considered. It would 
earmark funds to a project or function 
as a whole, rather than having expenses 
broken down and entered all through 
the budget. It would be a performance 
budget, so to speak. 

Public Works. Moses has written a 
report recommending creation of a de- 
partment of public works in the Cab- 
inet. It would swallow up the Army 
Corps of Engineers’ civilian functions, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and others. 

Power. The task force on natural 
resources, dominated by reclamation 
westerners, is considering a proposal to 
set up a natural resources agency with 
authority over all but the rate-making 
powers of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The proposed agency would take 
over power studies, and the like. 

Transportation. Brookings is expected 
to renew its pet proposal that a trans- 
a pa agency be created to run air, 
and, and sea transportation. 

Salaries. The commission is almost 
certain to recommend substantial sal- 
ary increase for top executive people— 
particularly those in the $10,000-and-up 
class. 


V. Then What? 


What Congress does with the com- 
mission’s findings is another matter. It 
showed its big interest in the project 
by unanimously passing the Lodge- 
Brown law setting up the commission, 
and by coming through with adequate 
funds to finance the operation. But 
many congressmen already have doubts 
about the success of their own reorgan- 
ization act, passed in 1946. So their 
progress in putting any of the Hoover 
findings into effect may be slow. 

Dewey is really the key to the whole 
project. If he sees in his predecessor’s 
work a reorganization plan that jibes 
with his own organizational and policy- 
making views, he could, as a new Presi- 
dent, put many of the recommenda- 
tions into effect during the honeymoon 
period next spring. 
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Quality Velvet-Smooth Controls 


FOR FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 


Sewing machines, jewelers’ lathes, etc., need smooth, 
dependable motor control, too! 
i For such applications, the Allen-Bradley graphite 
' 2 ° disc foot control is the accepted standard. It is com- 
| ey pact—safe—neat looking—and the speed of the motor 
@ , can be regulated from standstill to full speed with vel- 
vet smoothness. Just a touch of the toe—for fast or slow. 
The rheostat con- This is only one of many interesting uses for Allen- 
i yp ya ot Bradley graphite compression resistors. 
umns of graphite y grap P 
gt ‘cosken Allen-Bradley Company 


their resistance 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
over a wide range. 
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SOLENOIDX MOTOR CONTROL 


> QUALITY 
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In These Days of Soaring Costs... 


here’s one UNNECESSARY Expense* 


you cancut Immediately 
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SEPM 


Unlike many of today’s rising costs which may be passed 
on in part or in full by an increased selling price, the costs of 
eye accidents are a tax on production that must be absorbed 
both directly and indirectly by industry. Insurance compen- 
sation may shift one of the direct costs but, as many com- 
panies have discovered, the soundest dollars and cents 
procedure is to prevent eye accidents at their source via an 
adequate eye protection program. Isn’t it worth it to keep 
skilled, experienced workers on the job for half a cent per 
day per man?** Your AO Safety Representative can prove by 
case histories in industry after industry how safety goggles 
pay off! Ask him to call. 


** Average cost of goggles, $1.50. With one 
year’s use, the cost is half a cent per day. If 
goggles should be completely destroyed and 
new ones purchased, the total cost for the 
two pairs is still infinitesimal compared to the 
direct and hidden costs of an actual eye 
accident. 
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PRIORITIES ON SURPLUS Goons for salc 
by the War Assets Administration 
ended last week—on everything except 
$4-billion worth of real property. This 
means that some $400-million worth of 
goods are open to all comers—with no 
more preferences in buying for veterans, 
federal agencies, state and local govern- 
ments, and nonprofit health and educa- 
tional institutions. 


A CONTROLLING INTEREST in Butler 
Bros., one of the big iron-ore operators 
on the Mesabi, was bought last week 
by a group composed of Armco Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Co., Wheeling 
Steel Corp., and Hanna Ore & Coal 
Corp., subsidiary of M. A. Hanna Co. 
Hanna will manage the company, which 
produces about 3-million tons of ore a 
year, 


BECAUSE THE JUSTICE DEPT. FROWNED 
on a merger of Rosenberg Bros. & Co. 
and Consolidated Grocers Corp., Ros- 
enberg has been sold to Blair Holding 
Corp. (BW —Mar.13’48,p32). Nathan 
Cummings, head of Consolidated, 
bought Rosenberg last year for $18-mil- 
lion (BW-—Jan.10’48,p47). He intended 
to sell the West Coast food processor 
later to Consolidated. It shouldn’t have 
broken Cummings’ heart to part with 
Rosenberg Bros. The trade hears he 
got $20-million to $22-million, made a 
nice profit. 


PIG-IRON CUSTOMERS of Republic Steel 
Corp. continued to get their usual sup- 
plies this week—despite the fact that 
Republic: had. to take on a new 5,000- 
tons-a-month purchaser Sept. 1. The 
new customer is Kaiser-Frazer Corp. It 
got on Republic’s books by an 11th- 
hour deal to  settle—temporarily—the 
fight over the big government-owned 
blast furnace in Cleveland that Repub- 
lic has been running (BW —Aug.28’48, 
p28). K-F has leased the furnace from 
the government, will pay a rental fee of 
$1.50 for each ton of coke and pig iron 
produced. Republic has subleased it 
from K-F until Nov. 1, 1949: K-F can 
cancel the sublease after May 1. Re- 
public will pay K-F only $1.40 a ton, 
but will sell K-F 5,000 tons of pig a 
month. K-F figures that this assured 
supply is worth the loss it will take on 
the sublease. Republic says the 5,000 
tons a month will come out of its own 
take from the furnace. 


PURCHASE OF ALL ASSETS of Consoli- 
dated Western Steel Corp. by U. S. 
Steel Corp., which was so vigorously 
and unsuccessfully fought by the Justice 
Dept. (BW—Jun.12’48,p26), was finally 
completed last week. 
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>< Early this morning this lobster 
was twenty fathoms under the Atlantic. 
Tonight it will provide the main dish 
at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver... 
all because of modern high-speed air 
cargo transport. 


>< Air cargo delivers food, medicine, 
clothing . . . needed supplies of every 
kind ...in hours instead of days. This, 
and fast passenger transportation, are 
vital services the airlines offer 
American business. 


>< Plane loads of goods or men on 
time are payloads ...and Sperry equip- 
ment helps airliners stay on schedule 
regardless of weather or visibility... 
helps maintain the schedule reliability 
so important to air cargo carriers. 





Succulent Supper... Exe 


>e Today, many airlines equip their 
cargo ...as they do their passenger 
transports ...with...the Sperry A-12 
Gyropilot* for smooth, level flight... 
the Automatic Approach Control to 
guide valuable cargos safely down the 
runway... the Gyrosyn* Compass and 
other flight instruments for accurate 
information on position and direction. 


>< These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed for long 








hours of trouble-free service ... are 
designed to enable airlines to operate 
their cargo and passenger services 
more efficiently and more economi- 
cally...with more profit. For example, 
the new Engine Analyzer checks 
engine performance during flight and 
prevents costly tie-ups on the ground. 


ae Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering explore new, better ways 
for moving men and goods by air. 


®TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


GD sPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N: Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 


+ LOS ANGELES - 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED 


- SEATTLE 
OTTAWA 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















Silicones are Salesmen 


ln a competitive market your strongest selling 
point is a superior product. Constant vigilance is 
required, however, to maintain that superiority. 
That's why top management men as well as 
design and production engineers are taking such 
keen interest in our silicone products. 


With this family of new engineering materials, 
designers are able to do all sorts of previously 
impossible things. Skillfully used, Silicones can 
give you a sound, competitive advantage. Take 
silicone electrical insulation for example, 





PHOTO COURTESY AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Skylift Electric Truck motors ore wound with DC 
Silicone Insulation which has 10 times the life and 
[10 times the wet insulation resistance of Class ‘'B"’ 
insulation. DC 44 Silicone Grease in the bearings 
has about 8 times the life of petroleum grease. 


Here's an example of the way Automatic Trans- 
portation Company of Chicago capitalizes on 
the competitive advantage our silicone materials 
give them. Recent ad copy carries this headline 
in bold-face type. 


Only Automatic Skylift Trucks Give You 


PROOF’ . 
“BURN-OUT 
Silicone Insulated Motors 


; indling 
4 Material He! 
Uninterrupted 
Skylift Means 


That's good selling copy and it's backed up by 
the amazing stability of our silicone products in 
all of their various forms. You may be able to 
improve or protect your competitive position by 
keeping in touch with Silicone developments 
through the branch office nearest to you. 

Data on all of our DC Silicone Products is given 
in Catalog No. Gi-15. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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One Log, or Four Five-Room Plywood Houses 


At today’s prices, this Douglas fir log, 9 ft. 
in diameter by 34 ft. long, brought Lloyd 
Sword, an independent logger, $800. 
It was shipped from the Cascade Mountains 
to the Oregon-Washington Plywood Co. 

















mill at Tacoma, where the giant log was 
peeled into veneer. It made enough for 
24,000 sq. ft. of 3-in. plywood. That would 
make four all-plywood houses, each one hav- 
ing five rooms. 





Lumber Leveling Off 


Prices weaken on cheaper grades as retail yard inventories 
climb and buyers get choosier. But with housing demand still high, 
lumbermen don’t expect sharp decline in next two years. 


Lumbermen this week were begin- 
ning to suspect that their booming 
market has just about scen its peak. 

Not that anyone in the lumber indus- 

try will admit to seeing a sharp decline 
over the next two years; the demand for 
housing (page 23) is expected to keep 
things from slipping too far. And not 
that the latest official price statistics 
would give any indication; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ wholesale lumber price 
index for July was up to 316.7 from 
313.3 in June and 269.0 in July, 1947 
(1926 equals 100). 
e Indicators—But in the past month, 
some signs have appeared that say: From 
now on, watch out. These warnings 
which are echoed in the last quarterly 
report of the industry’s Lumber Survey 
Committee, are: 

(1) Retail vard inventories have 
climbed from their postwar low of 1.7- 


billion board feet (in March, 1946) to 

+.7-billion b. ft. Mi§ll stocks are now 

5.9-billion b. ft., against a low of 3.9 

billion b. ft. at the end of 1945. 

(2) Buyers are becoming choosier and 
more cautious. 

(3) Prices on cheaper grades of 
lumber have weakened recently. ‘These 
decreases have not yet had time to show 
up on the BLS index. 

e Bright Side—But lumbermen get a lot 

of confidence from the demand for 

better grades. Buyers still clamor for 
good stuff; prices stay at record highs. 

And there are several unknown quan- 
tities which could put upward pressure 
back on prices all along the line: 

WEST COAST SHIPPING STRIKE (page 
108). If this lasts for any length of 
time it’s bound to make buyers com- 
pete for whatever is available. 


A FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE, which few in 
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CARVING SETS : Premiums? 
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— : Sales Stimulators? 
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Give-aways? Have them 





wae | made of ALLEGHENY METAL 


; 1 They /ook better... worth the money 
POCKET RULES . 


and worthy of you. 


: 2 They /ast longer... you'll get s—ves, 
MEASURING CUPS: cy cast 108 you li get years—y 


a lifetime of good-will value. 








At? Hinde ; 

of other - 3 They’ll cost only a little, if any more— 

useful articles and Allegheny Metal ¢s_available now! 
and idéds. : 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


LLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
Ag Whe Nallons Leading Producer of Fairless Steel in Att Povma 


Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by ail Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


for any 
building 


project... J 


ONCRETE 


means 
low 





The moderate first cost, long life and low maintenance 
cost of concrete results in low-annual-cost construction. This 
is true whether you are building an expressway, a water pipe 
line, a hospital, school, factory or commercial building. It is 
equally true for modern farm structures or a firesafe house, 
for here again concrete gives the maximum value for your 
construction dollars. 

In addition to low annual cost concrete has many other ad- 
vantages. It is strong and durable, wind and weather resistant, 
decay-proof and firesafe. It can also be molded economically 
into structures of great architectural beauty. 

Whatever you plan to build, choose concrete—the low-annual- 


cost construction material. 


Dept. 9B-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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the industry really expect, would have 
a similar eftect. 

EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM. Heavy 
orders from abroad would likewise 
bolster prices. But lumbermen aren’t 
counting on this. No one yet knows 
how much lumber will be called for. 


e Regional Picture—Market conditions 
have varied considerably from region to 
region. In California and Texas, for 
example, demand and prices have been 
off for the last month. But this slack 
was apparently taken up in the Mid- 
west. In the East, lumbermen in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia say demand is firm. But in 
neighboring Delaware, demand is weak. 

As for output, lumbermen are con- 
fident. They expect the nationwide 
total to equal 1947’s—perhaps pass it by 
5% if demand holds tp. The latest, 
but still not final, figure for 1947 output 
is 374-billion b. ft. 

In the Pacific Northwest, floods in 
the Columbia River valley early this 
summer hampered shipping for a while 
(BW—Jun.26'48,p20). Even so, pro- 
ducers in that area expect this year’s 
production to top last year’s by 5%. 

In the South, buyers have their eyes 
on’ Augusta, Ga., this weekend. Short- 
leaf pine producers there are bidding 
to sell the government 30-million b. ft. 
of lumber. The buying is expected to 
stimulate the market on weaker items 
in boards. 





Junior Juke Box 


Now Junior can listen to his own records on 
his own juke box. Made of acetate plastic, 
this gadget features flickering lights just like 
its big counterpart, and plays up to 12-in. 
records. It is made by Lindstrom Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and was developed un- 
der sponsorship of the Crosby Research 


Foundation. 
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Potato Flour 


Government is having it 
made from surplus spuds to send 
overseas as relief. Wheat trade 


calls program costly. 


Due to a bumper crop and price sup- 
ports, the government will soon be hold- 
ing something like +0-million bu. of 
surplus potatoes. But this time it wants 
to avoid the criticism it got last year, 
when millions of surplus potatoes rotted 
on the ground (B\W—May31’47,p88). 

So the government has worked up a 

program which calls for the manufacture 
of potato flour for foreign relief. ‘That 
move has run smack into strong oppo- 
sition of the wheat trade which points 
out that the government is probably go- 
ing to have a wheat surplus on its hands, 
too. 
e Spud Processing—By last week the 
Commodity Credit Corp. had contract- 
ed for the conversion of spuds into 
neatly 400-million lb. of potato flour, 
which the Army will ship to Germany, 
Korea, and Japan. ‘io get the program 
going CCC has already bought 11-mil- 
lion bu. of early potatoes. 

The Dept. of Agriculture worked out 
the program long in advance. Its engi- 
neers blueprinted production lines and 
processing formulas. Companies such as 
Publicker Industries, Inc., which had 
distilled a lot of potato alcoho] in war- 
time, invested in hammer mills and 
similar equipment needed for potato 
processing. Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., and 
others converted their dehydration 
equipment to flour making. Agriculture 
charges the Army I¢ a lb. for adminis- 
tering the program. 

CCC sells the surplus potatoes to 
processors at 15¢ to 35¢ a bu. The Army 
buys the flour at 7¢ a Ib. laid down ship- 
side at Gulf ports. 
© Opposition—Wheat and flour-milling 
interests have jumped on this matter of 
price. 

Millers insist that the government 
could buy wheat flour for around 5¢ a 
lb. f.0.b. mill—2¢ under the price it’s 
paying for potato flour. And actually, 
they say, the government is paying 
more than 25¢ a Ib. for its potato flour, 
if you include the original cost of the 
potatoes at support prices. 

Also, the millers don’t like what the 
Army has said about potato flour’s nutri- 
tional value. 

e Army’s Defense—Nevertheless, the 
Army is going on with its program. (All 
told, present contracts and plus options 
add up to about 572-million lb. of po- 
tato flour.) As far as the price goes, the 
Amny figures that CCC has to buy the 
potatoes anyway. So it tends to disre- 
gard the $1.55 or so per bu. that the 
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| EVERY BUSINESS WEEK See 
IS A GOOD WEEK WITH (aps 
HyATT HY-LOADS > ~*~ 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Thousands upon thousands of companies have found it 
good business to use Hyatt Hy-Load Roller Bearings 
wherever possible. 

They pay off in extending the life of machines and 
equipment—keep wheels, gears and shafts turning 
longer—at high, medium or low speeds—carry light or 
heavy loads—reduce cost of maintenance and lubri- 
cation—insure steady production because Hyatt Hy-Loads 
are noted for their dependable, care-free performance. 

Select the Hy-Loads for your specific needs from the 
10 major types and 500 sizes available. Informative 
literature sent on request. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Got materials 
handling/ problems ? 


Get the Right Answer the First Time 


@ In these days of high production costs, most manufacturers 
can't afford nof to solve their materials-handling problems 
right the first time. Trial and error methods are costly in time 
and money. 

Whatever the equipment might be — gravity. or power 
conveyers, or special conveying machinery — it should be 
designed specifically to meet your requirements. 

It is real economy to get sound engineering help with your 
materials-handling problems — help from ple whose busi- 


ness is the development of efficient handling methods, and 
the manufacture of fine conveying machinery. 

The Mathews organization makes such service available to 
American and Canadian industries — service which is com- 
plete from preliminary planning to erection in the field, and 
om is backed up by the facilities of three very modern 
plants. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PERRSYLVARIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAM CARLOS, CALIFORRIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
a 














government has to pay in the first place. 

The Army says, too, that potato flour 
is a more versatile product than wheat 
flour—and a lot of people abroad are ac- 
customed to using it. 

This, of course, still leaves unsolved 
the problem of what the government 
will do with surplus wheat and other 
grains. But there may be room left for 
purchases of grain flour to fill out the 
foreign relief program. For it looks now 
as though deliveries of potato flour will 
not run more than 50% of contract; 
production facilities aren’t up to the job. 


Linseed Impasse 


There may be a shortage 
of linseed oil despite a bumper 
flax crop. Behind it lies a scrap 
over support prices. 


There’s a three-way tug of war over 
this year’s flaxseed crop, second biggest 
in the nation’s history. What has set 
the users of linseed oil, processors, and 
government at odds is the support price 
for flaxseed. 

e Deadlock—Processors say they can’t 
pay current flaxseed prices—supported 
by the government—without losing 
money. So they want the government 








Foam Rubber Line 


Foam rubber output got a boost when 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. put this new 
continuous production line into operation 
recently. Located in a plant occupied by 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. during the war, the 
new setup represents an outlay of $5-mil- 
lion. It consists of three separate units. 
Two of these ure turning out automotive 
seating; the third is making mattress and 
furniture cushion parts. 
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Here’s How You Get 


More Work in Less Space, 
Better Work from 
the Same Staff 


with Contemporary 
Wood Office Furniture 











mn = - 
Sled Base for greater ease 
and comfort. Saves aisle 
space, facilitates cleaning, 
protects legs. 





Adjustable Height reduces he wt 
fatigue, accomodates desk 
to most comfortable work- 
ing position. 











e 
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Softone Finish cuts down 
eye strain, blends hand- 


somely with contemporary 
decoration. 


Smaller overhang mini- step up office output, re- 


duces waste. bolster morale. 







Modern Posture Chairs Streamlined Designs 
eliminate sharp edges, 
mizes unused areas, re- duce physical discomfort, protect hosiery and 




























FREE! “How To Plan for a More Efficient Office” 
—helpful new booklet showing how contemporary wood 
ff ice furniture can make your office more productive. 


ly attach coupon to your business letterhead. 


Wood Office Furniture Institute 
Suite 10 
730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 


Send “Efficient Office” booklet to: 
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Hackney Seamless Cylinders 
and Pressure Reservoirs 


ADVANTAGES: Light Weight e« Uniform Sidewall Thickness—made pos- 
sible by Hackney Process e Smooth Surface—no scratches, hollows, ridges, 
etc. e Uniform Capacity and Strength e Easy to Handle e« Neat Appearance. 


USED FOR SHIPMENT AND STORAGE OF Oxygen « Carbon Dioxide e Ni- 
trous Oxide e Ethane e Ethylene «e Hydrogen e Cyclopropane e Nitrogen e 
Compressed Air. 


APPLICATIONS include: Containers for medicinal gases such’ as oxygen, 
nitrous oxide and ethylene; oxy-acetylene units in portable cutting equip- 
ment; in deep sea diving for breathing apparatus; in the mining industry 
for inhalators, resuscitators, and other safety equipment; portable fire 
extinguishers; as pressure accumulators or power reservoirs in many air 
and oil pressure systems to store energy and power to actuate many types 
of equipment in the industrial, automotive and aviation fields. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. These cylinders comply with ICC Specifica- 
tions; and are fabricated from special alloy steel 
rolled to Pressed Steel Tank Company’s exacting 
specifications. Sizes range from 40 cubic inch capac- 
ity up to approximately 1000 cubic inches. Perhaps 
you can use their many advantages in the manufac- 
ture of your product. They can save you time and 
money. Send for engineering data. 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 « 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 «© 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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to give them a subsidy on one of their 
byproducts—linseed meal. This the goy- 
ernment has refused to do. Whereupon 
the crushers have pulled out of the flax- 
seed market. Meanwhile, the paint in- 
dustry and other users of linseed oil are 
sitting tight. They know very well that 
there is a bumper flaxseed crop coming 
up. And quite obviously they don’t 
intend to pay any more than they are 
now paying for linseed oil—in case the 
crushers should try raising oil prices to 
cover losses on linseed meal. 

e What MHappened—The processors 
have a contract with the government to 
pay farmers no less than $6 a bu. for 
flaxseed. Marketing is handled through 
the crushers’ established buying organi- 
zations. 

In return the government guarantees 

crushers 26.7¢ a lb. for the linseed oil 
they produce. But there is no floor 
under linseed meal—and that’s what 
brought about the present impasse. 
e Linseed Meal Price—Everything was 
fine when the contract was made during 
the spring. The price of meal was rang- 
ing around $70 a ton and the floor un- 
der linseed oil was figured on that basis. 
The processors tried, without success, to 
get the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
agree to some kind of subsidy if the 
price should go below $65 a ton. 

Thanks to bumper crops the price 

has nosedived below that figure. For 
flax isn’t the only crop that’s doing well. 
This year’s cotton crop is about 25% 
bigger than last year’s; the soybean crop 
is the largest in history. And soybean, 
cottonseed, and linseed meals are used 
for many of the same purposes. This 
drove the price of linseed meal down 
to $59. 
e CCC Buys—At that price, the crush- 
ers say, they lose $6 on each ton of 
linseed meal they produce. They went 
to Washington last week to talk things 
over with CCC, but reached no solu- 
tion. 

The upshot is that CCC has gone 
into the flaxseed market itself. Through 
Aug. 28 it had purchased some 5-mil- 
lion bu. The processors have hold of a 
rumor that the government will ship 
flaxseed to European processors, but 
so far that’s just rumor. 
ePrice Increases?—With cottonseed 
and soybean meal in abundance, 
nothing can stop the linseed meal price 
from working still lower. So the proc- 
essors may have no way out except to 
raise linseed oil prices. One crusher al- 
ready has added 1¢ a lb. to his base 

rice. But there’s always the question: 
With other oils in good supply, will the 
users buy linseed at higher prices? 

Whatever the case there’s a chance 
that there will be less linseed oil before 
long. Or maybe the government will 
dump its seed holdings at less than $6, 
thus putting in a subsidy, in effect, 
from another direction. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


«+. dependable motor insulation— defies 
heat, dust and corrosion 


What are the most common causes of motor failure 
in your plant? 

Industry-wide experience ranks them in somewhat 
this order: overload, heat, moisture, oil, dust, corro- 
sive vapors, fumes and acids. Not all these hazards 
are present in any one installation, of course—but 
Fiberglas-base Electrical Insulating Materials are a 
dependable safeguard against the entire list. 

The illustration shows a Fiberglas-insulated motor 
operating in a chemical plant—~a hot, dusty place, 
with plenty of corrosive acid fumes, and frequent 
sudden overloads. A motor failure might mean the 
destruction of whole batches of valuable chemicals 
in process for this manufacturer. He knows—because 


he has had many of them. Then he switched to de- 
pendable Fiberglas-base insulations—and motor fail- 
ures almost disappeared. 

Even though your motors may not be operating 
under such extreme conditions, you’ll find it’s good 
insurance to have the added protection of Fiberglas- 
base electrical insulations. They’ll give your old 
motors new life—and new motors, with Fiberglas- 
base insulation will give you longer life. Check with 
us for actual case-study data on what Fiberglas-base 
insulation has meant to other motor users in your 
same business. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Litd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





OWENS-CORNING 





ta 606 UA Pat Ore 








FIBERGLAS 







ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


*PIBERGLAS Is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens -Corning Fibergles Corporation. 
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OUTCROPPINGS OF IRON ORE 








CRUDE ROADS through wilderness. At work on them are... 











BULLDOZERS that had to be flown in over 300 mi. 


Canadian Wasteland Promises Iron Ore Bonanza 


Full-scale steel operations may be im- 
periled in the U. S. in the next decade un- 
less new iron ore sources are found. This 
has heightened interest in exploration un- 
der way in the Labrador-Quebec area. So 
that a full account of that activity could 
be obtained, Robert Cochran, chief of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Cleveland news bureau, went 
to Labrador for an on-the-spot study of 
the physical and economic problems of de- 
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veloping the ore bodies. He is the first 
U. S. reporter to see and report what is 
going on there. 


A GREAT BUSINESS ADVENTURE is taking 
place on the bleak wasteland of Labra- 
dor. The immediate goal is a proven 
source of rich, plentiful iron ore. Be- 
yond that goal are high hopes that a dis- 


covery as great as the famed Mesabi 
range will be made. Within another 
month, it will be known whether the 
search has been successful as soon as 
hoped for. 

e Proving Party—In mid-April, this year, 
a field force of 180 men was air ferried 
320 mi. into the barren Knob Lake 
area. ‘Their mission was to prove up 
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STRIP AND SHEET 


SLITTING COILED 





@ Coiled strip and sheets are most 
economical to buy and use, because of 
compactness, ease of shipping and han- 
dling, and—most important—high speed 
and low cost of slitting into desired 
narrower widths in a Yoder Slitting Line, 
consisting of a coil box or uncoiler, a 
Slitter and a Recoiler. 


The machines are made in a number of 
highly standardized sizes. Average pro- 
duction per hour, 12,000 lineal feet of 
coiled stock. As many as 21 strips of 
equal or different widths, may be slit at 
one time. The same machine may also be 
used for slitting flat sheets. 


Other Yoder Machines will convert such 
strips at high speed, and unbelievably 
low cost, into structural and tubular 
shapes, mouldings, panels, and trim, used 
in a great multitude of things, such as 
automobiles, airplanes, buses, bicycles, 
toys, furniture and fixtures, household 
appliances, metal buildings, doors, win- 
dows, joists, decks, roofing, siding, etc. 


If you make anything on a large scale 
from sheet metal, structurals, pipe or 
tubing, consult Yoder for ways and 
means of reducing cost, increasing 
quality and quantity. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 





TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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160-million long tons of high-grade 
iron ore. Last year 140-million tons 
were proved in the area. 

If a total of 300-million tons is in 
sight before winter comes (and it comes 
early in Labrador), the goal will have 
been reached, for 300-million tons had 
been set arbitrarily by the exploration 
companies as the tonnage needed to 
justify the large layout of dollars needed 
to make the ore commercially available. 
A sure supply of 300-million tons would 
mean a minimum life span of 30 years 
at 10-million tons per year (although 
yearly output may be pushed higher). 
© Progress—Exact figures on the amount 
of ore proved so far this year are not 
available. But it is known to be more 
than was hoped for at this stage. As of 
Aug. 1, amount of ore proved was two 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

Of course, a deficiency in proven ore 


now in sight will be discovered. And 
they add that available shipping ore will 
be counted in the billions of tons. 
e Future Problems—The exploring com- 
panies are a part of the vast operation 
of Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd., of Canada. A minority interest is 
held in the undertaking by M. A. Hanna 
Co. of Cleveland (BW—Jul.7’45,p19). 
These two companies are waiting im- 
patiently to hear the results of this sum- 
mer’s exploration work. Then they will 
turn their attention to two equally im- 
portant phases of the project—produc- 
tion and marketing. They will probably 
have to spend $175-million to $250-mil- 
lion to make the ore commercially avail- 
able. By comparison, the whole explora- 
tion job will cost about $4.8-million. 
e Big Backers—Fortunately, this gi- 
gantic enterprise is being tackled by 
two business giants. Both Jules Tim- 














BOSSES OF THE ORE SEARCH: George Humphrey (left), president of M. A. Hanna 
Co., and Jules Timmons, president of Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. 


this year wouldn’t mean abandonment 
of the project by any means. It would 
only mean that more time would have 
to be taken for field work than was 
planned. Actually five years’ time, rather 
than two, would not be too long for 
such a big undertaking. 

e Prospects—But the proved presence of 
300-million tons would be only a start. 
Labrador Mining & Exploration Co. 
and Hollinger North Shore Exploration 
Co., operating jointly, have visions of 
much more field work. 

Present development work is being 
done only on those ore deposits which 
have surface indications and couldn’t be 
missed by an amateur geologist. Pros- 
pecting for open evidence of ore has 
been done on only a fraction of the 
20,000-sq. mi. concession held in Labra- 
dor and the 3,900-sq. mi. license for 
exploration held in neighboring Quebec. 
And outside geologists prophesy that ore 
bodies as large and as valuable as those 


mons, president of Hollinger, . and 
George Humphrey, president of Hanna, 
like to do big things in a big way. De- 
velopment of this new ore field and its 
operation is a project that will make use 
of their combined ingenuity. 

Both, however, are cautious in their 
optimism. Both are determined that 
this project will in no way be pictured 
as an ordinary speculative Canadian 
mining venture. In fact, neither will be 
entirely convinced that 300-million tons 
of ore is present on the two concessions 
until they get a definite report to that 
effect from Dr, J. A. Retty, chief geolo- 
gist, and his assistant, Dr. A. E. Moss 
(pictures, pages 54, 55), 

Once the 300-million tons of ore are 
assured, another five years will be 
needed to bring out the ore in com- 
mercial quantity. Up to a year might 
be shaved from that estimate, should 
time be more important than dollars. 
Hollinger and Hanna hope to be turning 
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Rigid steel walls for 
permanent protection 


Riceip steel conduit is the only. 
wiring system approved by the Nation- 
al Electrical Code as moisture-, vapor-, 
dust-, and explosion-proof in hazard- 
ous locations. 

Specify and use “Buckeye,” the 
world's largest selling, standard- 
threaded, full-weight, rigid-steel con- 
duit, and you insure permanent pro- 
tection for wiring in any location. 

Youngstown Buckeye Conduit is dis- 
tributed through supply dealers 
in every industrial market. 











| al CONDUIT 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY St! Otic: = Yousgsows 2, obo 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel ; Export Office- 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


130-3 0 pO MON - 1087-0 - Uae J -(@) D101 Ox U BARS 10)8 COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - 
WIRE 3B HOu YO) Bue N PLA 7 & ©) ¢ aw a8. , TIE PLATES AND SPIKES. 
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Largest Commercia 


| Aviation Hangar in U. S. 


Heated with Wing Revolving Heaters 


AMMANN & WHITNEY, Designing Engineers; 





The Wing Revolving Discharge 
Outlets turn slowly through a 
complete circle about once every two 
minutes, affording complete cover- 
age, avoiding concentrated blasts 
of air and providing a pleasant, 
healthful working atmosphere. 





CHAUNCEY L. CHASE, Mechanical Engineer; AYMAR EMBURY 
, Architectural Consultant, 


The new American Airlines hangar at Chicago, 
consisting of two units, each 257 feet wide, with 
door openings 235 feet x 41 feet high, presented 
a heating problem of unusual proportions. 


This problem was solved by the installation of 
sixteen Wing Revolving Unit Heaters—eight in 
each building. Because of their unique revolving 
discharge outlets, they keep the heated air 
continually moving, circulating around and under 
the planes and keeping a constantly renewed 
blanket of warm air clear down to the ground. Only 
by this means can the heat pass the barrier 
presented by the huge wings and braad fuselages 
of giant airliners parked in the hangar. Only by 
this means can the influx of cold air from the 
41-foot doors be counteracted. 


Factory owners and managers with heating 
problems can well be guided by the judgment that 
solved this immense problem of heating. Write 
for descriptive bulletin or specific deiails. 


L. J. Wing Mfp.Co. 154 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





Factories: Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


Revolving 
UNIT HEATERS 














out 20-million tons a year within three 
years after the mines are opened. 


|. History 


IT WAS KNOWN that there was iron in 
Labrador long before Hollinger and 
Hanna came on the scene. (Politically, 
Labrador is part of Newfoundland, 
which just last month voted to join the 
Dominion of Canada (BW—Aug.21'45, 
pl09). Iron and lead mines were 
opened along the Ungava Bay coast 
more than 100 years ago by Hudson 
Bay Co. but weather drove out the 
miners in a short time.» Official reports 
and evidence of iron ore deposits in 
Quebec were made to the Canadian gov- 
ernment as long ago as 1893. 

e Modern Era—The new era in Labra- 
dor iron mining really began in 1936. 
That was the year in which A. H. Mc- 
Kay, of Montreal, formed Labrador 
Mining & Exploration Co. Dr. Retty 
was put in charge of the exploration 
work, which centered upon discovery 
of gold or base metals. The following 
year, an Indian trapper disclosed the 
location of the Sawyer’s Lake iron ore 
deposit to Retty. He said he under- 
stood that Retty was looking for “pretty 
rocks.” 

In 1939, McKay acquired the Quebec 
license, now held by Hollinger North 
Shore, when Retty discovered the pres- 
ent Burnt Creek ore body. Pickands, 
Mather Co. of Cleveland also had two 
men in the area that year—but it did 
nothing to acquire holdings. 

Hollinger acquired the Labrador con- 

cession from McKay in 1942 and also 
had the Quebec license renewed in its 
name. Hanna became an active partici- 
pant the same year, although that com- 
pany had been poking around in the 
area as far back as 1939. 
e Why Hanna?—Although diamond 
drilling was started on showings of non- 
ferrous base metal, Hollinger’s interest 
in iron-ore possibilities became more 
pronounced as more and more iron out- 
croppings were discovered. That is why 
Hollinger approached Hanna about be- 
coming a participant, for Hollinger was 
a precious-metal company, and knew lit- 
tle about iron ore. But its officials 
knew that Hanna did. 


ll. The Ore Field 


THE NEW ORE FIELD lies 435 mi. north 
of Mont Joli (served by the Canadian 
National Ry.); it’s 320 mi. by air north- 
west of Seven Islands, Quebec. 

eIn the Trough—The iron formation 
lies in the region known to geologists 
as the Ungava Trough. The trough is 
a series of shallow valleys formed by 
rounded hills with an average height of 
about 1,200 feet. It extends in a south- 
easterly direction from the estuary of 
the Koksoak River, where it empties 
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When I left Rutherford’s, it was still 
raining pretty hard. So I decided to 
make some calls in the building. 

The first place I wentin had Feragile 
Specialties Co. on the door, one-room 
Office, shabby and bare. . . not enough 
in it for a small fire sale. Not even if 
you threw in Miss Whoozis—I never 
did learn her name. Aside from big 
brown eyes like a cocker spaniel’s, she 
was just another girl salesmen forget. 
And Heaven help me—she lisped! 

“Mither Feragile ith out. What ith 
it, pleathe?” 

I figured a sale in that place as likely 
as finding a pearl in a table d’hote oyster. 
But practice never hurt anybody. So I 
uncovered the RH and went into theact. 

““Oh—a pothtage meter. Thath the 
machine that printh pothtage, ithn’t it?” 

I did it by the book, checked over 
all the advantages . . . the convenience 
of postage always available in the 


Pstney-SOwes 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1455 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 


o Miss Whoozs. with sincerest apologies... 


meter, protected from loss, theft or 
damage . . . showed her how easy it was 
to print a stamp for any amount, for 
any kind of mail right on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark—and have the 
envelope flap sealed at the same time 
..-how the meter did its own accourting 
... Stressed the ease and speed of meter 
mailing . . . instead of keeping loose 
stamps on hand, licking and sticking 
.-- pointed out how metered mail saved 
time in the postoffice because it didn’t 
require postmarking and cancelling... 


Ti was the full treatment—just as 
if she was The National Amalgamated 
with 4,000 branch. offices. | must say 
the girl was a good listener. 

“Thankth very much. I'll tell-Mither 
Feragile,” she says, and goes back to 
beating the Underwood. 

Just like that! So I picked up my 
marbles and got out. It had stopped 


age Meta 





raining and there was a really warm 
prospect in the next block. 


We, the next Monday morning 
you could have shot me for a rug! In 
the mail comes a requisition for one 
RH Model from’ Feragile Specialties 
Co. Signed Franklin F. Feragile, Pres. 
. .. She certainly must have told him! 

When I make delivery of that meter, 
with it is going my sincerest apologies 
to Miss Whoozis—plus a flock of 
flowers from the flossiest florist in 
town! And from now on, small offices 
will not be passed over lightly by me 
. . . If you stop to think about it— 
nobody appreciates a postage meter 
more than the girl in a one-girl office! 


Whaatever xinvofan office yoursis, 
there’s a Pitney-Bowes postage 
meterforit!Callorwritefor @ 
illustrated booklet. 
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Because Columbia is one of the largest 
shear manufacturers, you can have 
immediate delivery of Columbia Steel 
Squaring Shears, with all these cost- 
cutting, production-improving features. 
¢ Longer Shear Blades eliminate tear- 
ing or nicking when notching or trim- 
ming sheets longer than blades. 

¢ Adjustable Upper Blade Holder read- 
ily adjusts horizontal alignment of blade. 
© Rigid Steel Construction for strength, 
durability, precision. 

¢ Gears Operate In Oil. Precision-cut 
steel gears, operate in oil-tight case. 

® Positive Clutch, six alloy-steel jaws, 
hardened faces. Automatic stop cam. 

¢ Heat-Treated, Forged Eccentric Shaft 
—eccentrics forged integrally 

® Mechanically-Operated Automatic 
Hold-Down, individual high-compression 
spring compensating fingers. Convex 
buttons avoid scratching material. 

® Stainless Steel Scales. Non-rusting, 
easily-read. 

@ Centralized Lubrication to ail main 
bearings. 

¢@ Finger Guard in front of shear blades. 


CAPACITIES: 10 and 12 foot models 
for shearing 3/16" mild steel; 6 and 10 
foot models for shearing 1/4" mild 
steel; 60 strokes per minute. Standard 
throat depth, 18 inches. 


Write for Bulletin 105A and 
name of nearest dealer 


MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
HAMILTON 1, OHIO 


jeading manu- 
e of America $ pi 
jovi of Shears and oth 


hines, Hy- 
Metal - working Wiese wed king 











into Ungava Bay. It stretches down to 
the general area of Lake Ashuanipi, a 
distance of about 350 mi. In width, the 
trough varies from 10 mi. to 60 mi. 

The eastern arm of the trough first 
drew the attention of geologists sent 
into the trough in search of precious- 
metal deposits. Traces of such elements 
have been found there. There are also 
fairly good, but isolated, showings of 
lead, zinc, copper, and one small de- 
posit of nickel iron. 

Bodies of iron ore discovered so far 

are on the western arm of the ‘trough. 
There are 16 of these known bodies, 
each containing between two and seven 
ore deposits. They extend over a line 
about 90 mi. in length. At the southeast 
end of the line is the Sawyer’s Lake ore 
bed—it was the first one discovered. It 
is about 275 miles north of Seven 
Islands and near the southern limits of 
the Labrador concession. At the op- 
posite end is the Eclipse body, which is 
near-the limits of the licensed area in 
Quebec. 
e More Yet—It is only reasonable to 
assume that there are many ore bodies 
as yet undiscovered. Vast portions of 
the concessions have not yet been ex- 
plored; there are hundreds of square 
miles on which no white man has ever 
set foot. For instance, between Good- 
wood and Eclipse, two of the most 
promising ore bodies now being proved, 
not even preliminary prospecting has 
been done. 

And bear in mind that all the ore 
discovered so far has been found through 
surface outcrops. The possibilities of 
finding hidden ore are great (only a few 
of the 522 mines found in the Lake 
Superior region resulted from the dis- 
covery of surface outcrop). 

The Burnt Creek body is the only 
hidden one discovered so far—and that 
was strictly an accident. A new-type 





churn drill had just been received at the 
base camp at Burnt Creek. The rig was 
set up right in the camp to acquaint thc 
drillers with its operation. To ever 
one’s pleasant surprise, rich ore wa 
struck at 2 ft. Drilling was stopped whe: 
the bit had reached 350 ft. down—stil 
in rich ore. 

e Other Interests—Every inch of th 
Ungava Trough not held by Hollinge: 
is held by other development or specu 
lative companies. 

A 1,500-sq. mi. concession, adjacent 
to Hollinger North Shore Exploration, 
is held by Norancon Explorations, Ltd., 
a jointly owned subsidiary of Noranda 
Mines, Ltd., and the Anglo-Huronian 
& Conwest Exploration Co. Above that 
one is the 1,000-sq. mi. concession of 
the Ft. Chimo Mines, Ltd., a Frobisher, 
Ltd., subsidiary. Of like area, and directly 
northwest of the Ft. Chimo concession, 
is that of Quebec-Labrador Develop- 
ment Co., and astraddle of that is the 
448-sq. mi. concession of Fenimore Iron 
Mines. 

Field engineers from several U. S. 

steel-making companies have visited 
practically all of these concessions this 
summer. Preliminary mapping and ex- 
ploration work is being carried on at 
the present time by 5 Bo concession 
holders. 
e First Come—However, the Hollinger- 
Hanna combination, because of the lo- 
cation of its concessions and the ad- 
vanced stage of its exploration work, 
holds the key to ore development in the 
entire region. 

While the size of the concessions 
granted to Hollinger, and to the others, 
is large, there must be considerable par- 
ing when actual mining operations start. 
Hollinger’s 3,900-sq. mi. license in Que- 
bec must be whittled down to 300 sq. 
mi. once that stage is reached, and 
from the 20,000-sq. mi. concession in 

















NATIVE LABOR must be employed in development work under terms of the concessions 
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Labrador but 1,000 sq. mi. can be re- 
tained for actual mining. 

e The Ore’s Content—The Hollinger 
field force is paying no attention to ore 
deposits which assay less than 50% 
natural iron content. ‘There are literally 
billions of tons of low-grade ores, but 
they can’t be used in blast furnaces 
without intermediate treatment. When 
Hollinger speaks of Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore, it is talking of ore well above 
50% natural iron. Some runs as high 
as 70%. By comparison, direct-shipping 
ore from the Mesabi runs around 51% 
today. 

Of the 140-million tons Hollinger- 
Hanna had proved by the end of 
1947, more than 122.5-million tons av- 
eraged well over 60% natural iron. This 
ore averaged considerably less than 
0.1% phosphorous and about 6% silica. 
Manganese averaged well over 0.5% in 
those ores. Most of the rest of the ore 
was very high in manganese—it averaged 
over 7%. Iron content averaged 51%, 
phosphorus less than 0.5%, and silica 
about 5.5%. Such manganiferous ore 
is highly prized by the steel industry. 
e Ore Formations—The iron deposits 
appear in the form of vertical or steeply 
dipping bands, or in folds which ribbon 
the surface discontinuously. 

This differs from the Mesabi range of 

Minnesota, where the formation lies as a 
single, gently dipping bed. The Labra- 
dor-Quebec iron ore area, however, does 
bear a striking resemblance to the Mar- 
quette range of Michigan. 
e Exploration—Under the pounding of 
both churn drills and diamond drills 
this year, the sizes of some deposits 
have fallen short of predictions made 
for them. These disappointments have 
been more than made up for, though, 
by some deposits that looked only fairly 
good at first, but now are turning out 
to be of tremendous size. For example, 
the Goodwood body, where 18.4-million 
tons were proved in 1947, more than 
doubled in size in the first few weeks 
of drilling operations this year. 

Test drilling of new deposits was the 
key to the 1948 schedule. It was sup- 
plemented by surface trenching; and 
some shaft and drift entries were made 
into ore bodies that already had been 
partially explored. 

Diamond drills are used to chop the 

ore in test drilling. They are also used 
to deepen the churn-drill holes when 
necessary. 
e Checks—For a quick, on-the-spot an- 
alysis, a full-scale laboratory (picture, 
page 56) has been set up at the head- 
quarters camp at Burnt Creek. Here 
quick checks are made for iron, silica, 
and manganese content. But Hanna, at 
its Iron River (Mich.) laboratory, makes 
the official analysis on all samples from 
all test holes. 

Geophysical investigations are being 
made at the Goodwood body. Both the 
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if the Colosseum at Rome 
were made of CARBOLOY, it might 


still look like this: 





Build amphitheaters of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide? Hardly— 


But a Carboloy arena would with- 
stand the ravages of time and over- 
ardent fans—because of the same 
characteristics that make Carboloy so 
important to every industry. 


For Carboloy Cemented Carbide is 
the hardest metal made by man. And 
a metal of many properties, too. In 
addition to its unequaled wear-resist- 





be 
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Wear-resistant parts of Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide, such as the nozzle-tips and pins for 
spray-guns like this one, resist abrasion, reduce 
replacement costs and down-time throughout 
industry. These tips last two years; tips of other 
metals only lasted for three months. 

| 






Carboloy cutting tools and blanks come in 
over 600 standard sizes and styles, and in 
many special styles. With Carboloy tooling, 
this complex lightning-arrestor plug is shaped 
from solid bar stock in only 14.7 seconds. 
Without carbide tools, such phenomenal 
production would be impossible. 


CARB 


CEMENTED 


THE VERSATILE METAL OF 


ance, it has an astounding resistance 
to pressures, stresses, abrasion, corro- 
sion, and shock. 


Everything you se is better, 
cheaper, more readily available when 
carbides help make it. And anything 
you make—teacups or bathtubs, fish- 
ing line or heavy cable—can render 
better service and bring higher profits 
when you take full advantage of 


Carboloy. 
Where can Carboloy help you? 


Here’s a sure way to find out: call in 
a Carboloy engineer. Let him work 
with your engineers to develop a full, 
comprehensive plan of carbide appli- 
cation and control throughout your 
plant. Lower costs, higher production, 
and a better product are swre to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
97 E. 8 MILE BLVD., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


a 
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Carboloy sheet-metal dies for shaping these 
door knobs outlasted the steel dies they re- 
placed by ten times—oand still needed no 
grinding or polishing! Throughout the sheet- 
metal industry, Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
means greater production at less cost — less 
down-time, fewer rejects. 
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“CITY ICE” 
COLD STORAGE 
EXPERTS KNOW 
THEIR AB C’s! 


“City Ice” Cold Storage experts are ‘‘past- 
masters” at this business of providing proper 
cold storage for all types of perishables. All 
their expert knowledge and advice is at your 
service for marketing, distribution, handling 
and shipping in one or all of the key 
consuming areas served by “City Ice” Cold 
Storage System. 


Seaboord Terminal & 
Refrigeration Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

The City Ice & Fuel Co. 

Hornell, N.Y 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Pittsburgh, Po. 


Springfield Ice & 
Refrigerating Co. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Kansas City, Kons. 


Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


Federal Cold Storage Co. a 
Clevelond, Ohio Mound City Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. 


Feder i 
a! Cold Storage Co. Se. Louis, Mo. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Poler Service Compeny Gelveston ice & Cold 
Decotur, itl Storage Co. 


North American Cold Storage Golveston, Tex. 
National Stock Yords, i. Crystal Ice & Cold 
Federal Cold Storage Co. Storage Co. 

St. Lovis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


—~_ 33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


(ucSite) ZCHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 
c 
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gravimeter and the magnetometer (de- 
vices with which existence of iron de- 
posits can be determined without exten- 
tive drilling) are being used in this type 
of searching. If these investigations pan 
out, a vast amount of test drilling may 
be eliminated. 

Ordinary open-pit shovel mining will 
be used to get the ore out of the earth. 
The ore is generally soft. However, it 
does contain occasional hard ribs and 
boulder-like masses, with the same 
chemical make-up as the surrounding 
soft ore. 


ill. Labor 


A conpiTION of the Labrador conces- 
sion and the Quebec license was that 
labor from these two countries be used 
in the development and mining work 
(picture, page 46). No difficulty has 
been experienced in recruiting help. Nor 
is there any trouble anticipated. 
Securing a stake is the main objec- 
tive of the men who sign up. Very few 
see, or have any apparent desire to see, 
the outside world, from the time they 
move into the area in the spring until 
cold weather halts outdoor work in 
October. A bonus goes to the men who 
stay throughout the season. The rate of 
pay is considered good—the drillers, top 
craftsmen among the field employees, 
are paid about $1.30 an hour, with a 
10¢-an-hour bonus for staying on the 
job for the whole drilling season. 
e Fish and Food—Fishing offers about 
the only diversion. The whole area is 
covered with lakes. And there are so 
many lake, brook, and speckled trout 
that pulling them in soon becomes 
monotonous. So the employees pre- 
fer long day shifts, working up to 12 
hours. Mail arrives every day aboard 
the company’s planes. Radio reception 


is fairly good. And news events of the 
outside world are carried in a mimeo 
graphed newspaper. There is little o: 
no gambling in this land. There arc 
lively domino, checker, and _ bridge 
games, though. 

Cost of feeding the men is quite high 
—averaging $5.25 per day per man. ‘Th« 
employees pay fr'95; the compan 
stands the additional cost. Everything 
with the exception of fish and wate: 
must be flown in. Cabbage from Texas 
arrived in 100-Ib. lots there on July20. 
About 300 Ib. of fresh meat are shipped 
in each day from the food base at Mont 
Joli. 

e Insects, and Houses—Clouds of mos 
quitoes and flies are the greatest annoy- 
ance to field employees. Insect repel- 
lent is issued by the company. ‘The 
men also wear netting drapes around 
their faces and necks. The best pro- 


tection, however, comes from the 
smudge fires that seem to be burning 
constantly. 


Two towns will have to be built to 
house the workers and their families. 
One will be at Knob Lake, to house the 
1,200 to 1,500 men needed there; the 
town site already has been selected. An 
other town for company employees will 
be set up at dockside at Seven Islands. 
Camp towns, of course, are already set 
up at different points: The camp used 
as headquarters for the present is at 
Burnt Creek. 


IV. Power, Transportation 


AN ELECTRIC-POWER PLANT will have to 
be built in the area before mining gets 
under way. Light and power must be 
supplied to the camps, and to each min- 
ing operation. In addition, Hollinger is 
experimenting with electric smelting of 
the ore; it may decide to produce its 
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HEADQUARTERS CAMP at Burnt Creek is the nerve center of ore-development work 
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Cushions High Impact 
Loads — Century 40 horsepower Select the 
SCT motor slows down, cushions the 
Right CENTURY MOTOR 


impact of shearing or forming. 
To Provide Carefree Performance 


=Continuous Production 


i... three applications shown here are typical of the 
many types of machines for which Century motors supply 
dependable power—day after day. 


Regardless of the load requirements or surrounding 
atmospheric hazards, there is a correct Century motor 
that will keep your machines on the job. 


Throughout their wide range of types and sizes Century 
motors are ruggedly built. Rigid frames, accurately ma- 
chined feet, large shafts, accurate alignments, adequate 
ventilation system and good mechanical and electrical 
balance—all contribute to their outstanding performance. 


Century Splash Proof, Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled and 
Explosion Proof frames protect your production against 
shutdowns caused by hazardous atmospheres. 


Century motors are built in a wide range of types in 
sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower to provide top perform- 
ance to meet every electric power application. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power 
requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street ¢ St. Louis 3, Missouri 












ROCK ISLAND 
has BOTH to give you the 
BEST in freight service! 












MODERN FACILITIES—Huge Diesel-powered Rocket Freights, that 
haul long trains of latest-design freight cars at express speeds, are 
just part of Rock Island’s fine physical equipment. 8,000 miles of 
improved right-of-way serve the freight-transport needs of 14 great 
states. And fine water terminals at Houston, Texas City and Galveston 
give fast through-service to export and import shippers. 








Sas. 











sentatives, whose experience totals 3,620 years, strategically 
located in 71 cities. In addition to giving you information on 
rates, routes and schedules, they are experts on packaging, marking 
and stowing methods, Get in touch with your Rock Island Freight 
Representative. Chances are he can give you money-saving suggestions. 


J. W. Hill, Vice President-Freight Traffic 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 


2 CAPABLE REPRESENTATIVES—Rock Island has 272 Freight Repre- 
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own pig that way, and ship it instead of 
ore. 

e Hydro Sites—Ungava Power Co., a 
Hollinger subsidiary, is considering sites 
for a 50,000-hp. hydro plant, to cost 
from $5-million to $15-million. The 
site will be selected definitely within the 
next few months. 

One leading contender is Grand Falls, 

on the Hamilton River. It is higher 
than Niagara, and has a tremendous 
power potential. Big drawback: its dis- 
tance from the main ore bodies. There 
are plenty of other possible hydro power 
sites available, however. 
e Railroad Needed—Transportation is a 
big problem. A railroad will have to 
be built from Seven Islands. Its first 
job will be to haul in the materials and 
equipment needed to get commercial- 
scale mining under way. After mining 
starts, it will have a two-way job: (1) 
to get operating supplies into the area; 
and (2) to get the ore down to deep 
water. 

Plans for this were started as long ago 
as 1945, when an aerial survey was made 
for its route. In 1947 the Quebec, 
North Shore & Labrador R. R. was 
formed; it is a Hollinger subsidiary 
licensed by the Dominion government. 
The right-of-way was given by Quebec 
and Labrador-Newfoundland, and _ tim- 
ber rights were acquired along its course. 
e Size of the Job—From Seven Islands 
to Knob Lake (which is to be the per- 
manent field headquarters) the distance 
to be covered by the carrier system is 
360 mi. As much as 450 mi. of track 
may have to be laid. Passing tracks, 
sorting and car-storage tracks, and spur 
tracks are also needed. 

Estimated average cost of the railroad 
is $100,000 a mile. This includes con- 
struction of the only difficult part—the 
first 100 mi. north from Seven Islands. 
Over this section a lot of rock work 
must be done, and the only sizable struc- 
ture over the entire length—a bridge 
with a 250-ft. center span—must be 
erected. At least one tunnel, probably 
a mile in length, will be bored to hold 
the grade to 2% or less. 

Further north, the country is almost 

flat at a level of about 1,800 ft. The 
surface is covered with trout-teeming 
lakes and streams, and with huge de- 
posits of excellent gravel suitable for 
road ballast. There’s plenty of timber 
at hand for construction work. 
e Cost—In addition to the $36-million 
required for the actual railroad construc- 
tion, $25-million to $50-million will be 
needed for equipment and structures 
such as docks and ore bins at Seven 
Islands. 

Diesel-electric motive power will be 
used, with fuel oil coming in via tanker 
to Seven Islands. Survey parties are fin- 
ishing field work for the entire route 
this summer. By the spring of 1949, 
it is figured much of the detailed work 
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At the Coledo Blade, tore00, onto 


e like the smart design and variety of types in 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls” 


@ In remodeling the Toledo Blade, “One of America’s Great Newspapers,” Hauserman Movable 
Steel Walls exactly met many different executive and operational office needs. 
There are beautiful offices completely enclosed in richly finished walls. Long corridors 
with handsome flush doors. Three types of walls: solid, clear glazed, and obscure glazed, 
all interchangeable with each other. Rail-high secretarial enclosures. And they're all movable, 
quickly and economically, to meet changing needs of personnel and space. 
What are your particular requirements? Hauserman has the answer for every commercial, 
ipdustrial and institutional need . . . from the president’s office to the shipping room. 
There are efficient, soundproof partitions in flush designs for executive offices; paneled partitions 
for general office and factory use; and a wide range of steel and glass railing and 
: wall units to meet any supervisory problem or condition of The Quick, Clean Hauserman Wa: 
This Catalog Will Help You Plan “borrowing” light from room to room. Walls may be a; 
finished in beautiful wood grains, as pictured, or in your choice Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive 
from 60 standard colors. Accessories are available to meet at your building in convenient “pack 
every operation and construction requirement. aged units, factory-finished, ready te 
the proved ad- Hauserman Movable Steel Walls have modernized and made eee seb eT a ea eh 
vantages and more beautiful many older buildings such as the Gibraltar Pe ee one re arene 
economies of Building, Prudential Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. easily erected. And just as quickly 
HNeuserman These efficient walls also are being installed in the nation’s easily disassembled and moved a fev 
Movable Steel newest and most advanced structures, such as The Knolls feet or thousands of miles. 
Walls. Write for Atomic Energy Laboratories, Schenectady, N. Y. 
it today. A Hauserman engineer will be glad to show you typical Hauserman 
Movable Steel Wall installations in your area. Consult your 
telephone book for his name, or write for our new Catalog No. 48. 


Hauserman 
Catalog 48 thor- 
oughly describes 


SINCE 1917...LEADERS IN 


MOVagee STEEL WALLS 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


THE EF. HAUSERMAN COMPANY: 6836 Grant Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio =" $cric.2icer< fi 
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Magnet dives for treasure! 
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N THE basis of today’s short- 
ages, metal scrap is almost 
worth its weight in gold. That's 
how one company felt when a barge 
loaded with scrap slithered to the 
bottom in 32 feet of water. 


Recovering tons of metal piece 
by piece under water posed a prob- 
lem. Divers could do the job, but 
handling scrap by hand is costly 
enough on the surface — let alone 
under water. Why not send an Obio 
Magnet down? It operates efficiently 
in air or water! 

The Ohio Magnet’s powerful 
field searched the deep .. . grabbed 
the scrap ... brought it to the sur- 
face quickly a ton at a time. Once 
again, magnet-minutes cost less than 


man-hours. 
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Have you a materials handling or 
separation problem? Write today 
to Ohio — 25 years a leader in mag- 
netic materials handling and separa- 
tion. The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 
5920 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


So 


Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 


MAGNETS 

















on construction plans will be finished. 
e Canoes and rianes—There are onh 
two available means of transportation 
into the region now. One is by canoe; 
Indian trappers make the one-way jour- 
ney in 29 to 31 days. The other is by 
DC-3-type cargo plane, owned and 
operated by Hollinger Ungava Trans 
port Co.—another Hollinger subsidiary 
Regular daily schedules are maintained 
between Mont Joli and Knob Lake. 

Until this year, air transport was fur- 

nished by Canadian Pacific Airlines on 
a contract basis. 
e Highway Job—Road building is an- 
other important transportation job. A 
system of roads or trails has been laid 
out to connect the five outlying camps 
and the areas being explored. Much 
heavy equipment—bulldozers, gravel 
loaders, and trucks—have been flown 
into Knob Lake to facilitate this road- 
building program. 

So far, 60 mi. have been made pass- 
able to heavy trucks and jeeps. This 
was done mostly by moving boulders 
aside, scraping off the moss, permitting 
the ground to dry out, grading to carry 
off the rainfall, and bridging the many 
small streams with native timbers. 

e By Ship?—Water transport of the ore 
probably will be used from Seven Is- 
lands. However, shipping via salt water 
from Ungava Bay is also a possibility 
for a couple of months each vear. But 
dock installations there would be unsuit- 
able in view of the 40-foot tides experi- 
enced along that section of the coast. 


V. A Plug for the Seaway 


IT LOOKS AS THOUGH moving ore by 
water will be costly. ‘That is, unless the 
St. Lawrence waterway is built. 
Importance of the seaway is chang- 
ing the thinking of some ore operators 
and their customers. 
e New Slant—Hanna has long been an 
arch enemy of the waterway’s construc- 
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CHIEF GEOLOGIST, Dr. J. A. Retty 
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tion. Now it takes the position that, if 
the Labrador iron ore deposits prove up 
as hoped, there would be sufficient ton- 
nage movement over the waterway to 
justify the $500-million Uncle Sam 
would have to spend. Furthermore, 
Hanna sees the waterway and Canadian 
ore as a necessary combination to main- 
tain and expand the U. S. steel industry 
as it is constituted and located today. 
One other Lake Superior ore operator 
is all ready to go along with Hanna. 
; Even the province of Quebec, which 
has always bitterly opposed the seaway, 
now is looking at it with a friendly eye. 
So proponents of the St. Lawrence 
project now find themselves with new 
and powerful allies. 
e Opposition—Still opposed to the sea- 
way are some members of the steel in- 
dustry. They believe that, before the 
U. S. spends $500-million to benefit 
the Labrador ore owners, it should con- 
sider spending an equal or smaller sum 
to subsidize enough beneficiation plants 
for low-grade ore in the Lake Superior 
region to insure sufficient iron for the 


next 100 years (BW —Jul.17’48,p52). 


VI. Financing 


HOLLINGER AND HANNA have plenty of 
blue chips. They have been using them 
to finance the ore development so far. 
They have asked no one for help. But 
the necessary expenditure of at least 





$175-million in the future calls for a i 
different kind of operation. — t’s the trademark of shipping containers 
One possibility as a financing source 
is the potential customers. Customer . 
and folding cartons that carry your product 


participation in development costs is 


nothing new, especially in the U. S. 

steel industry. That is the way many proudly and safely through every hazard- 
of the Lake Superior ore holdings are 

operated. a ae 

Piaiiaiboes << dllients’ éxecition ous step of distribution to the final consumer. 


have excellent New York financial con- 
nections, and George Humphrey of 


Hanna is high in financial circles. So For expert help on packaging problems 


call the nearest Gaylord Sales Office. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES @ 
FOLDING CARTONS @ 

KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES @ 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle + Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland + Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee + Chattanooga + Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter + Jackson « Miami 


RIGHT-HAND MAN, Dr. E. A. Moss 
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MECUTIVE LINE 
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Have You a Pre-War 


EXECUTIVE DESK PAL 


on your own desk? 





If you have, you know that 
next to your telephone 
it’s the most useful 
desk accessory you own! 


Made of lustrous walnut bakelite, with two 
deep wells for pins or clips, a pencil rest and 
lots of memo paper, it’s the ideal medium for 
placing your firm name on the desks of execu- 
tives you wish to reach with your advertising 
message. 

It’s a builder of goodwill, too, because it’s so 


useful. It’s one of the many good advertising 
specialties in The EXECUTIVE Line. 


Others are 
50-YEAR DESK CALENDARS 
STAINLESS STEEL RULERS + CALIPERS 
LETTER OPENERS + PROTRACTORS 
TAPE MEASURES + LIGHTERS 
KNIVES * NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 
CRYSTAL GLASS ASHTRAYS 


Select an advertising gift from 
The EXECUTIVE Line now and distribute early 
to obtain best results. 


If you cannot locate a reputable 
Advertising Specialty firm in your 
vicinity who handles 

The EXECUTIVE Line, 


Write to 


ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, INC. 


136 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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ON-THE-SPOT ANALYSIS of sludge samples is done in laboratory at Burnt Creek camp 


lining up money should not be too 
difficult. 

Their financing would be easy if the 
loans they lined up were guaranteed 
by their future customers. That is the 
method outsiders are predicting will 
be followed. 


Vil. Customers 


WHO ARE THE PROBABLE CUSTOMERS 
for the new ore? First in line will be 
Canadian mills. They are nearest at 
hand, and can use the ore most eco- 
nomically. But they can be expected 
to use only between 1-million and 2- 
million tons a year. 

English steel makers are also poten- 

tial customers. Liverpool is about 2,200 
mi. from Seven Islands, not too long 
a haul. And English mill owners have 
already shown keen interest in getting 
some of the rich Labrador-Quebec ore 
for blending. Assuming 2-million tons 
for Canada, 2-million for England, and 
another million tons to other European 
countries, there would be at least 5- 
million tons left in the bins each year. 
And the remainder would reach 15-mil- 
lion tons a year if Hollinger and Hanna 
reach their goal of 20-million tons an- 
nual output. 
e In the U. S.—Some of this ore might 
be taken by eastern U. S. furnaces. 
Bethlehem Steel might use some of it 
at Sparrows Point, Md., about 1,700 
miles from Seven Islands. If U. S. Steel 
Corp. sets up a fully integrated plant 
on the Atlantic seaboard, as has been 
rumored, it would be another big cus- 
tomer. 

Where the ore is really needed 
though, and where a ready market 
awaits it, is in the “American Ruhr.” 


That is the section reaching from 
Buffalo to Milwaukee, and including 
the steel-making centers of Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Gary, Middle- 
town, Detroit, Chicago. It is to this 
area that most of the 80-millioa-odd 
tons coming down from Lake Superior 
each year finds its way. 

e Costs—To reach this market at pres- 
ent, transportation costs might mean 
that these new ores would have to sell 
at a premium. Ore could be delivered 
to the Midwest by using deep-water 
transportation to Baltimore, thence via 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., or it could 
move via water to Montreal and then 
via New York Central R.R. Assuming 
the latter route is used, a breakdown 
of all per-ton charges might possibly 
be as follows: 


Stripping, mining, royalty, taxes, de- 


preciation on mining equipment...... $1.50 
Rail freight to Seven Islands, plus 

GN RATION 6 oo a5c 80 bo se vce 8.00 
Water shipping to Montreal.......... 1.00 
Rail freight to Pittsburgh............ 3.25 
Amortization of railroad, docks, etc.... .50 


That adds up to $9.25 per ton. By 

contrast, Lake Superior ores cost $6.30 
a ton at Lake Erie ports, with a freight 
charge of about $1.70 a ton to Pitts- 
burgh—a total of $8 a ton in Pittsburgh 
customers’ yards. However, if the ore 
is compared on a basis that makes al- 
lowance for the higher natural iron 
content of the Labrador ore, the differ- 
ential is narrowed. 
e Worth the Price—That differential 
would be wiped out if the St. Lawrence 
seaway became the ore route to the 
“American Ruhr.” But even a premium 
price may not be too big a barrier if 
Labrador offers a new, sure ore supply 
for the steel mills of America. 
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RESUIENT MOUNTED MOTORS 
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OOTHER, STREAM-STYLED APPEARANCE, 
BRE COMPACT DESIGN IS ATTAINED 
externally rubber-mounted 














Patents Pending 


A MOTOR THAT FLOATS ON RUBBER MOU 


THE NEW B-LINE RESILIENT MOUNTED MOTORS offer potential advantages to 
the maker of household appliances where extremely quiet operation is essential 
++. @ motor so different in design that the rotor actually floats on bearings com- 
pletely surrounded by large resilient rubber cushions. These cushions are on 
the INSIDE of the motor, encased in steel cradles and shielded from mechanical 
damage and deterioration . . . An unusually smooth and quiet running motor 
with improved operating characteristics is the result. 





RECOMMENDED for such applications as air conditioning fans, furnace blowers, 
unit heaters, stokers and refrigerators. Available in 1/6 to 3/4 H.P. Standard 
NEMA Dimensions. Immediate Delivery. Send your order for a sample motor 
and you'll see why B-LINE is superior. 
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Slips were chronic with this large 
organization. In 40 months, 283 
workers fell on its slippery floors, 
which were slicked up with wax. 
Management wanted gloss, but no 
loss. So they called a Legge safety 
engineer. “Your slip was to assume 
polished floors have to be slippery,” 
he said. He proposed a Non-Slip 
floor upkeep plan with the Legge 
System. 

The slips dropped 95% ...the 
floors shone... and costs fell 32%. 


Plain Talk about 
ign 


FREE... our book- 
let, M r. Higby 
Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard 
Way. Strips the mys- 
tery from floor up- 
keep. Tells how the — 
Legge System: 
(1) engineers care to floors; (2)m:. 
supervises your crews; (3) gives 
Non-Slip safety endorsed by lead- 
ing insurance companies. To send 
for it without obligation, clip cou- 
pon to your letterhead. Walter G. 
Legge Company, Inc., New York 
18, N.Y. Branch offices in princi 
pal cities. 


LEGGE 


of Non-Slip Floor 


Maintenance j 
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Walter G. Legge Company Inc. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18,N.Y, | 
Please send me your free "Mr. Higby” i 
book. | 
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. Come Diesels to Retire the lron Horse 


The diesel-electric locomotive is 
putting the iron horse out to pasture. 
By Jan. | of this year, Class I railroads 
had oa 7-million diesel hp. in opera- 
tion; by Jan. 1, 1953, according to 
the Dice Engine Manufacturers Assn., 
15-million more hp. will have been 
added. Today, 93% of the orders on 
locomotive makers books are for diesels. 
e Centennial—One company—American 
Locomotive—has a big slug of those 
orders. Next week, Alco is celebrating 
its hundredth anniversary (page 6). It 
will look back to the days of its first 
plant in Schenectady, N. Y. (top pic- 


ture)—but it will center most of its at- - 


tention on today’s all-out diesel-making 
effort. American Locomotive has spent 
over $20-million revamping its produc- 


tion setup to concentrate on diesels. 
The diesel has a big production ad- 
vantage over the steam locomotive: It’s 
mote or less standardized instead of 
tailor-made like the steamers. Hence 
manufacturers—such as General Mo- 
tors, Fairbanks-Morse, Baldwin, and 
Alco—are using Detroit-born techniques 
to push out lots of diesel-electrics in 
relatively short manufacturing time. 
With diesels, you can adapt special- 
purpose machine tools, modern ma- 
terials and handling methods, straight- 
line assembly to speed output. 
e Typical—American Locomotive’s pro- 
duction set-up is typical of what’s going 
on in the industry. For a picture story 
of how a diesel locomotivve is made, 
turn to page 60. 
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-yLAW-KNOX products, experience, facilities and 
$ engineering knowledge have long been impor- 
tant aids to industry. If your business comes 
within the scope of our activities we will welcome 
any inquiries which may lead to our working 
together for a better, faster, lower cost job. 


The following are representative of the services 
Biaw-Kwnox is contributing to industrial progress: 


Design and construction of complete CHEMICAL 
AND PROCESS PLANTS +» PROCESS EQUIPMENT and 
machinery for the chemical and food industries. 
* STEEL AND ALLOY CASTINGS giving maximum 
resistance to wear, heat and corrosion. » ROLLING 
MILLS, AUXILIARY MACHINERY, ROLLS and other 
special equipment for the steel and non-ferrous 
industries. » PIPING SYSTEMS for high pressures 
and temperatures. » AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog 
and deluge systems. « RADIO TOWERS and antenna 
supporting structures for all types of broadcasting 
and communications. * ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 
for industry and agriculture. * CONSTRUCTION 








= 


DOC 





in many fields 


MACHINERY for building roads, airports, and 
public works. STEEL FORMS » CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
STEEL GRATING » ENGINEERING SERVICE in the 
design of special machinery and processes for 
industry at large. 
OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS 
Briaw-Knox Division 


Biaw-Knox SPRINKLER Lewis Founpry & 


MAcHINE DIVISION 


DIVvISsION* ‘ 

BuFLovaK EquirpMENT — ALLoY STEEL 
IVISION 

DIVISION PrirrsBuRGH ROLLs 
BurLovak MIDWEST DIVISION 

CoMPANY Power PretnGc Diviston* 
CHEMICAL PLANTS UNION STEEL CasTINGs 

DIVISION* DIVISION 
*Operates as a division of Blaw-Knox Con ames on Company 


**Subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Company, Nunda, N. 
COMP } 


A Pacemaker for American Initiative 
and Industry 


2104 Farmers Bank Building* Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SONSTRUCTION 
MACHINERY 


Tue Foote Company, Inc.** 





For TELETALK call | Mass-Producing Diesel Locomotives 
a Graybar Dealer 


Every day businesses, large and 
small, discuss intercommunica- 
tion problems with Graybar deal- 
ers and secure experienced advice 
a on how to set up 
. ks &> an intercom- 
— ot munication 
2 ; system. 
**Teletalk” can be 
used to advantage connect- 
ing as few as two offices side by 
side... or connecting the depart- 
ments and offices of a complete 
plant. The Gray- 
bar Teletalk py 
Dealer knows 
which models to 
recommend and Special-purpose machine bores four cylinders at once in the engine casting. This is a 
the correct place- 1 typical high-production operation used by Alco in diesel manufacture. Another is . . . 
ment of them. A g : 
phone call will 
bring his assist- 
ance without obligation. You'll 
find him listed in the classified 
section of your phone 
book .. . or call the 
nearest Graybar 
office for his name. 
If you are located 
where it is inconven- 
ient to call, drop a 
line to the address 
below. 


aa J... 
leta 2 High-speed planing. This huge machine handles four cylinder blocks at once; cutters 
move automatically across the work. After other machining operations . . . 


le U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Goof ind 
‘Graybah 


pany 
Sut 88FgtecTAtC Deon 
once us. PAT OFF 





3 Studs are put on the cylinder block, to A Block is turned over, crankshaft is 
hold the head in place. Then the .. dropped into place. After this ... 
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REG US PAT. OFFICE 


... they get better service,” says LEPPERT ROOS, INC: 





Any department located in this four-story building 


is instantly reached by voice... you just flip a key! 


Leppert Roos, Inc., well-known St. Louis 
furriers, uses a ““Teletalk” intercommu- 
nication system for instant contact with 
all departments located throughout their 
four-story building. Customers inquiring 
about new furs or furs in storage can get 
an answer without delay ...in short, 
they get better customer service. 


**Teletalk” intercommunication is a time 
saver...it saves endless steps... im- 


proves the efficiency of businesses, large 
or small. The system is fast and efficient. 
“Teletalk” is available in a variety of 
models so that the correct one can be 
selected to meet requirements. . . this op- 
portunity to “select” results in economy. 
**Teletalk” dealers are listed in the clas- 
sified section of your telephone book .. . 
phone and have ““Teletalk’s” advantages 
explained to you. 





IN THE SALES ROOM 





IN THE STOCK ROOM 





IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 














RACINE 





Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: "ARLAB” New York City 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 




















Cylinder sleeves, complete with connecting rods, are lowered into the engine, which 
has been flopped over again. These operations all take place on a. . 


If you are doing business in South 
Carolina or are interested in estab- 
lishing a business there, you will 
find an exceptional spirit of coopera- 
tion and helpful understanding — 
from the Governor’s office to The 
Man in the Street. 

This same desire to encourage 
business and industry extends 
through every community of the 
State and its people. You'll find this 
is especially true among the men 
and women. employed in industry— 


pin ciate i a pet SME Hi Moving assembly line. Here other parts 7 In test room, power units get a 24-hr. 
* am an . sre Agi . oe a and generators are installed. Then . . . workout. From here they go to... 
eople and a friendly Government 
are important, but South Carolina 
has other advantages, too... trans- 
portation by water, rail, highway 
and air; ample electric power, ex- 
cellent water, growing markets. 
We are interested in you and 
your business. Write today for in- 
formation: L. W. Bishop, Dept. 72, 
' Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


8 Erection shop, where operations start 9 Formed sheets make the cab. Welding 


with waa of bed. Meanwhile .. . is done on a mass basis on . . « 
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This newest product of Remington Rand —the crowning 
achievement of 75 years of typewriter research and develop- 
ment — continues the leadership begun in 1873 with the first 
typewriter. The new Remington Electric DeLuxe, the hand- 
somest typewriter ever designed — and the best-engineered — 
provides increased typing production with decreased typing 
effort. It brings you a new high in typ- 
ing perfection — every character per- 
fectly formed, perfectly printed, abso- 
lutely uniform in appearance. The 
scientifically developed Finger-Fit Keys 
invite flying fingers to flow smoothly, 
swiftly over the easy-to-stroke surface 
of its keyboard; the quiet, sturdy motor 
has an unfailing reserve of power ample 
to meet every typing need. Here is per- 


oleae ter aeame men. formance which combines an ease of 
ability. . . perfect stencils. operation with a split-second response 





g 
Remaglon Kand THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS * 
“*naton 


RESENTS 





and an increase in output that delights 
the secretary . .. is a revelation to the 
executive. The typist need no longer 
worry about individual touch for beau- 
tifully typed letters and reports—with 
the new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
she merely touches the keys, and the 
quiet, smoothly functioning electric 





Finger-Fit Keys adjust 

fingertips automatically!’ mechanism picks up the action and 
uniform typing appears on paper! 

Today, see this handsome new Remington Electric DeLuxe 


Typewriter ... call your nearby Remington Rand office; let 
a trained representative show you its many features that will 
give you better typing, faster, at a lower net cost! 
» * ~ 
The new REMINGTON ELECTRIC DELUXE TYPEWRITER 
is unusually compact... fits all standard fixed -bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style typewriter desks. 
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for every need 


e INDUSTRIAL e MARINE 
e FARM e AUTOMOTIVE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


YORK, PENNA. 


10 


12 


Locomotive assembly line. Here con- 11 Overhead cranes drop engine through 
trols, boilers, etc. are put in. Then. .. roof into place in the body. Next... 


Complete power unit is picked up by tongs, put on trucks. Side sheets go on next, 
and locomotive is towed to paint shop. Then it’s ready to go to work on the railroad 
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TANGENT BENDER, which forms shapes 


of sides and top, is part of new . . 


Cabinet Maker 
For Cost Cutting 


Most manufacturers of consumer 
hard goods know that it’s smart to as- 
semble their products as near the place 
where they're sold as possible. That 
goes for exports as well as for domestic 
markets. 
e¢ Cost Problem—But in one sense, it’s 
even more important today for exports. 
Cumbersome parts, like cabinets and 
cases, cost a lot to ship. That puts a 
pinch on the foreign importer’s limited 
dollar funds. So, if the bulky housings 
could be made abroad and only the 
“inside” mechanical parts shipped from 
the U. S., the foreign buyer's dollars 
would go a lot farther. 

One big drawback to this scheme 
of making housings at point of sale has 
been the high cost of conventional pro- 
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“Routine problems, interruptions and conferences 
too often slowed my schedule and interfered with 
important out-of-town business. Now, my W ebster- 
Chicago *Electronic Memory Wire Recorder speeds 


my output, simplifies and automatically records my daily routine 
so that I am always on time. As a matter of fact I take it with me 
wherever I go. It cuts down detail and it is always accurate. I 
don’t have to depend on my memory.” 


* Plectnonic Memany Wire 
Recorder is a valuable aid to 
busy people in any business or 
profession. Verbal records, 
important messages, sales 
training, inventories, meet- 
ings, interviews, case histories, 
speeches, sermons, classroom 
studies are more accurate and 
permanent when recorded 
on the Webster-Chicago 
popular Electronic Memory 
portable Wire Recorder. 


SOSH SCOSSOOSCSSSOOSSSOCSS SEES 





* 
Electronic Tlemany Wire 
Recorder is precision engi- 
neered and ruggedly built. It is 
completely portable and self- 
contained, comes equipped 
with microphone and three 
spools of Webster-Chicago 
pre-tested Recording Wire, 
ready to plug into any AC 
outlet for instant recording or 
playback. The controls are 
accessible and simple to use. 
Wire Recordings may be 
preserved indefinitely or 
erased by recording over 
the same wire. 








duction equipment, which is designed 
for high output. The foreign consumers 
can’t use enough of the products to 
make operation of high-output fabricat- 
ing equipment profitable. 

e Limited-Volume Machines—In Cleve- 
land, engineers at Cyril Bath Co. took a 
look at the equipment problem, set out 
to design cabinet-forming machines 
geared specifically to the limited volume 
of overseas operation. The presses they 
developed turn out from 5 to 20 re- 
frigerator cabinets an hour, have various 
attachments that bring the cost of tool- 
ing in line with the size of the market. 


SOSCSCSOSSHSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSESHSSE SHSSSSESESESSESESESSOSSSSSSESSSSSSH OSES 


Model 81 is ex- 
ceptionally well 
designed for 
semi-permanent 
installation in offi- 
ces, factories, etc. 


Model 78 is ideal 
for installation in 
your radio con- 
sole for home use 
where portability 
js not required. 


WEBSTER: ‘CHICAGO 


More Webster-Chicago Wire Recorders in use than any other make 
5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue ¢ Chicago 39, Illinois 
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a. 
The main tool in the Bath equipment | | Webster-Chicago, Dept. WI = Name... 02. .20.eceececececceceeeneneeeeees ; 
is a bending brake (picture, above), a | ! = po ni > ve oes 1 
machine for forming and bending sheet ! Seinen edad tay Geb Said nc csiedecccccccccesevessevecnseccosves i 
metal. Built with a long bed, it has | ! “Electronic Memory for Pro- ! 
overhangs at each end. The center por- ; fessional Use. Wi di ccessenddvesecese WEG «2 0-ccscncoee : 
tion of the brake bends the edges of the | Qe ase em ae meme cee ae ce se ce a ee ce ee ee ee ee ee we me ee ed 
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Top—The Twin City 12-20 tractor, one of the first two engineered tractors on 
the American market, appeared in 1918. 


Below—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company's Universal R tractor 
ond cultivator. 


Thirty years ago this month the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company was incorporated to produce better clutches 
for farm tractors. The first units were used in equip- 
ment of the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery 
Company— now Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Company. Throughout three decades, Min- 
neapolis-Moline has continued to use Twin Disc 
units in its farm machinery. During these thirty 
years, leading manufacturers of equipment for the 
logging, petroleum, construction, marine, locomo- 
tive, and machine tool industries have also found 
Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives the most 
efficient power transmission units. Twin Disc 
CiutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 





Twin Disc Form 
Tractor Clutch. 








For other examples of power transmission then and now, write for the “30th 
Anniversary Issue" of Production Rood. 







Power Take-off 
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JUDGE TWIN DISC BY THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 
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sheet metal; the right-hand end of the 
machine then shapes it on a tangent 
bender to form the top and two sides 
of the cabinet. The inner liner, or food 
chamber, is made on the same die as 
the cross-section. 

e Doors, Too—Shaping the refrigerator 
door is also done on a single, specially 
adapted brake. This process involves 
some welding—costly on a high-produc- 
tion setup, but economical enough on 
a limited-output scale. A welding ma- 
chine to put on the back and finish the 
door, and some miscellaneous dies, com- 
plete the setup. 

To manufacture simply shaped cabi- 
nets, Bath estimates the equipment, 
with dies, can be installed for about 
$25,000. To make more complex shapes 
would take more machines, somewhat 
greater investment. 


Rubber in Pavement 
Gets Tryout in Akron 


Rubber is stretching out into a new 

field: street paving. 
e One-Mile Test—Researchers of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., working with 
the city of Akron, Ohio, are about to 
pave a mile of the rubber capital's 
busiest street with a rubber-asphalt mix- 
ture. The rubber (in powdered form) 
is blended with asphalt at 170 F. The 
mixture contains about 7% of rubber 
by weight. The rubber itself is a com- 
bination of both natural and synthetic. 
Goodyear is supplying it free of charge. 

Last year, the city tried out the rub- 

ber-asphalt pavement on two small bits 
of street. The paving worked so well 
that the city decided on a large-scale 
experiment. 
e Advantages—The engineers expect 
that the new paving will give a more 
waterproof surface; won’t crack easily 
because it is flexible; will offer more 
wear- and skid-resistance. 

Thorough testing, the experts say, 
will take 10 years. (In Europe, both the 
Netherlands and England have tried 
such pavement.) If the Akron project 
goes well, the rubber companies will 
eventually have a good new source of 
revenue, 


PAPER FROM TOBACCO 

The University of Kentucky’s agri- 
cultural experiment station at Lexing- 
ton is telling farmers: You're missing 
the boat if you don’t save and sell to- 
bacco stalks. Kentucky farms produce 
approximately 100,000 tons of stalks a 
year that might be used for industrial 
purposes—particularly in making paper. 
But most farmers consider them waste. 

The university is experimenting with 
hemp refuse and sorghum residue as 
well as tobacco stalks. It thinks that 
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they all may be sources of cellulose for 
making paper. Good paper was made 
from the byproducts of all three of 
these Kentucky crops, but the supply of 
refuse from hemp and sorghum is 
limited. 

Where tobacco is grown in large 
acreages, or where it is stripped in 
large quantities in warehouses at mar- 
ket centers, enough stalks might be 
available to make manufacture of paper 
feasible, the university thinks. ‘Tobacco 
stalks are worth $10 to $12 a ton for 
fertilizer. However, 85% of the fer- 
tilizer value could still be recovered 
after the stalks are used to make paper. 

The experiments indicate that the 
cellulose made from byproducts of to- 
bacco, hemp, and sorghum might be 
used for making heavy wrapping paper, 
cardboard, and cardboard boxes. 


CABLE PATENT POOL ENDED 


Federal antitrust action, and con- 
sent of the companies involved, has 
ended a patent pool on high voltage, 
fluid-filled electric cables. These are 
impregnated with gases under pressure 
or with insulating liquids so that there 
is even, homogeneous insulation. 

The defendants—General Electric 
Co., General Cable Corp., Okonite- 
Callender Cable Co., and Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp.—consented last 
week to a final judgment entered in 
the U. S. District Court for southern 
New York. This makes 300-odd patents 
available generally. 


PS. 


Need a heater for your refrigerator? 
U.S. Rubber Co. has one—a_ strip 
of electrically conductive rubber—that 
keeps the outside of the cabinet from 
“sweating.” The strip goes between 
the freezing compartment and the reg- 
ular cold chamber of the refrigerator, 
and is bonded to the cabinet door. 
When electricity is passed through the 
strip, it generates heat. This keeps the 
enamel free from moisture without ma- 
terially affecting the temperature inside 
the box. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. has found an 
industrial job for thickened fuel. The 
wartime development, used in flame 
throwers and incendiary bombs, will 
speed power generation. Esso reports 
that the thickened Diesel oil will fire 
stoker-fed industrial boilers to full oper- 
ating steam pressure in 30 minutes. This 
compares with eight hours needed with 
wood and coal kindling. 

Powdered metal parts are in such de- 
mand that Amplex Mfg. Co., subsidiary 
of Chrysler Corp., is expanding its De- 
troit plant. The new facilities, now 
ready for use, include heavy presses for 
making large bearings and machine 
parts. 
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PROFITS CAN LEAK 
OUT OF YOUR 
PACKAGING LINES TOO! 


Few manufacturers of packaged products need to be con- 
vinced that when their container production falls even 
minutes behind the demands of their packaging lines, they 
are building up competitive hurdles and losing money which 
has to come out of profits ... PALMER, as many of these 
producers already know, provides highly efficient, automatic 
carton forming machines which eliminate this costly lag. 
They cut wasteful change-over time and inefficient hand 
labor to an absolute minimum; and by feeding uniformly 
high quality, completely formed cartons continuously to 
‘packaging lines, they step up package production to steadily 
flowing, profitable speeds—speeds that can be regulated to 
practically any requirements. Our engineers welcome your 
requests to discuss the application of PALMER automatic 
continuous motion principles to your packaging problems. 


HIGH SPEED CONTINUOUS MOTION CARTON FORMER 
Delivers completely formed and glued cartons from standard bianks 
in any practical size—-with plain sides, with turned over side flaps, 


Cc A, turned over end flaps, attached covers or a combination—efficient- 
ZB ly at almost any speed required. Small floor space. 

oan GENERAL PURPOSE CONTINUOUS MOTION CARTON FORMER 

d) A highly efficient machine of wide adaptability. Delivers trays or 

> cartons of any practical size from standard blanks, completely 

oS } formed and glued with tabs inside or outside; with extended end 

a flaps, with closure flaps or a combination; with or without cut-out 

- sides; with or without finished edges, plain or reinforced, square 


Send samples of your’ present 
or proposed carton. Tell what 
is to be packaged and your 
production requirements on 
each carton. Our engineers will 
give you cost-reducing recom 
mendations 


FRANK D. PALMER, Inc. 


CHE 3344 
VA 6-4185,-6 


“528 N. Western Avenue 
60 E.\42nd St., 411 Lincoln Bldg. 


AS or tapered. Speeds to fit your requirements; minimum floor space; 
minimum change-over time. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
New York 17 








PACKAGING MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
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BARECO 


Microcrystalline 
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IT'S A 





NATURAL” 


= High Melting Pts. 


a High Water Vapor 
BP’ Resistance 


Good Heat-Sealing 
Qualities 


D Chemically Inert 
A “Natural” Raw Material 


BARECO OL COMPANY 


) Dept. 8 — Widener Bidg 
rueta. oh cabeek PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Here’s dictation efficiency in a nutshell ; ; , the 
SoundScriber Portable that records your reports, 
memos, instructions, letters, on the train, in your 
hotel room, in your automobile . . . or at home. 

Convert trav el-time into profit-time by dictating 
while ‘‘on the move’. . . speed field work 
increase your calls, multiply profit opportunities, 
and keep work from piling up back at the office. 

And with SoundScriber you get exclusive 
Discopying that makes “‘live-voice” copies of any- 
thing you may record. Use it for confidential inter- 
office or factory communications . . . it’s quick, 
accurate and automatic. 

Send coupon, today, for information on Sound- 
Scriber . . . the completely self-contained dictation 
unit... and a handsome piece of business luggage. 


JSUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-9, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on Portables. 





NAME 
ADDRESS. 
ary STATE 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

















Quick-Assembly Locks 


A new line of locks—key-in-the-knob 
models that can be pear in 30 sec. 
—are now in production at the Stam- 
ford Division uo Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Each lock is assembled at the factory 
in four units. These units are packaged 
in their proper relative positions, ready 
for step-by-step installation in the door. 
Only two holes have to be drilled—one 
through the door for the knob and cyl- 
inder axis, the other into the edge of 
the door to house the bolt. A template 
that comes with the lock package cons 
the carpenter just where he has to drill. 
Time for the complete job: about 10 
min. 

The key-in-the-knob design further 
speeds up installation, the company 
says. There are no outside screws or 
surface plates to bother with. 

The locks come in five basic models, 


- four with an optional deadlocking bolt 


(one which can be moved directly by the 
key or knob without a spring action). 
All models look exactly alike and are 
completely interchangeable. They're de- 
signed so that. they can be reversed on 
the job for last-minute changes in floor 
plans. Latchbolts are self-lubricating, 
outer parts are either polished or dull 
brass, bronze or chrome. 

e Availability: October. 


Metal Video Tube 


Getting glass tubes for large-screen 
television sets has been one of the bot- 
tlenecks video makers have long been 
trying to break. Last week it looked as 
though some relief might be in store. 
Tel-O-Tube Corp. of America, 167 Mar- 
shall St., Paterson, N. J., announced a 
16-in. screen metal receiving tube. 

The metal tube is made in three 
parts: a glass cylinder that houses the 
electronic cathode-ray gun, a glass lens 
screen, and a cone of stainless steel that 
joins these parts and forms the side of 
the tube. This design permits manufac- 
ture on a sub-assembly basis, does away 
with glass-blowing operations. 

Advantages cited for the new tube: 


light weight (about one-sixth that of an 
all-glass tube), better shielding, greate: 
safety (the tube won’t shatter if broken). 
In addition, electronic experts expect 
that the subassembly manufacture will 
lower production costs, and, ev entually, 
bring down the price of big-screen sets 
for the home. 

e Availability: Initial production already 
allocated. Other orders starting Novem- 
ber. 


Long-Run Lubricant 


After a long scises of field tests, 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. is ready to 
market its supercharged lubricating oil, 
RPM Delo. The new oil, designed for 
diesel engines, was developed by Stan- 
dard’s subsidiary, California Research 
Corp. 

In test runs with four large diesels 
the company found that the oil: (1) 
reduced wear on cylinders, pistons, and 
piston rings; (2) prevented piston rings 
from sticking; (3) doubled the time 
between oil changes; (+) lengthened 
running time between engine overhauls. 

Just what the makeup of the lubri- 
cant is, Standard won't say. It does 


point out, however, that Delo has a 
greater percentage of additives than 
anything it has made before. Standard 
of California’s address: 
San Francisco 20. 

e Availability: western areas; other areas 
indefinite. 


225 Bush St., 





Sawing With a Drill 


Your electric hand drill can become 
a double-duty work tool with an attach- 
ment called the Lite-saw. Made by 
Future Products Co., 3025 N. Missis- 
sippi Ave., Portland, Ore., the device 
fits over the end of the drill, uses its 
power to turn a 6-in. rotary saw blade. 
The Lite-saw is designed for cross- 
cutting, ripping, beveling, and for mak- 
ing cutouts up to 24 in. deep. There's 
a guard on the attachment that you can 
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Here’s a tough one—and the tougher they 
are, the more you need Acme-Gridley posi- 
tive quick-change camming. 

This drilled and counterbored shaft, 10” 


‘Jong and 234” in diameter, is completely 


machined in 13 operations from SAE 1112 
cold drawn bar stock, on a 25%”" Acme- 
Gridley 4 spindle bar automatic. Total 
machining time is 1 minute 30 seconds. 

Even more important, all machined di- 
ameters are held to .003” limits of concen- 
tricity. Where else but on an Acme-Gridley 
—with its heavy, rigid construction, and 
direct, positive camming action for all tool 
slides—could you hope to maintain such 
tolerances? 

Positive direct camming does pay off. 
When the chips are down and the day’s 
work has been totaled, you'll find more good 
pieces in the pan with Acme-Gridley auto- 
matics. They’re built to take it. May we 
show you how they can cut production costs 
in your plant? 
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The NATIONAL ACME CO. 


70 EAST Paist: STREET 


CLEVELAND 8, 


OHIO 
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Positive, close- 
coupled, quick- 
change camming of 
the end slide is a 
time proved feature 
of Acme-Gridley 
Automatics. 
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Here’s why 
OSBORN BRUSHES 
give lowest end-of-cost 
service 





Testing wire in Osborn laboratory. 


TOP QUALITY WIRE— 
AND PLENTY OF IT 


Remember, brushes are tools. All 
wire used by Osborn is made to spe- 
cifications for a specific brush service. 
Every lot is laboratory tested to make 
certain that it measures up to these 
rigid standards. First cost? More, to 
be sure, but the last cost to you is less 
in the form of longer brush life and 
better brush service. 
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Osborn Brush— 
more wire ends to 
do more work 

foster. 


Ordinery wire 
wheel brush 


Ever count the number of wires mak- 
ing up a square inch of brush surface? 
It’s the cutting ends that do the work. 
More ends per square inch mean fast- 
er operation and longer brush life. 
Osborn gives you full measure of the 
right wire for every brushing service. 


It pays to buy 
guiallly wire wheel brushes 





Gj 





re 
TOP QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION 


High operating speeds of modern 
equipment permit no compromise in 
quality of brushconstruction. Osborn 
Brushes are made to exclusive pat- 
ented designs which hold wire se- 
curely in the hub of the brush. Den- 
sity of wire, evenness of trim, and 
balance are other vital factors on 
which Osborn has rigid specifications 
for every brush in their line. Efficient 
manufacturing controls at every step 
in production insure adherence to 
these quality standards. 


Complete line of 
product assures right 
brush for every job. 
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TOP QUALITY SERVICE 


Osborn wire wheel brushes are tools 
and are sold as such. There are many 
applications—cleaning, removing 
burrs, roughing, finishing, polishing 
—and every one calls for the right 
brush for the job. Osborn makes a 
complete line of brushes and sells 
them through men who know where 
and how they can be applied to your 
maximum advantage. 

Yes, top quality pays off all along the 
line. If you want to get the best out 
of wire wheel brushes, it wiil pay 
you to buy from the manufacturer 
who puts the best into them. Write 
today for the name of your local 
Osborn distributor. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Obio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY-POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES PAINT BRUSHES + MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 














adjust to protect your fingers when you 
have moved the work or spread the cut. 
e Availability: immediate. 











Dwarf Radio 


If you have a hankering for the 
smallest of the small, Micro-Electronic 
Products, Inc., Peru, Ind., can give you 
a radio that should top all other vest- 
pocket competitors. The set is about 
the size of a package of cigarettes. It 
weighs 44 0z., , ee three tubes, operates 
on two batteries that are good for about 
30 hr. 

The antenna and earphones for the 
radio plug into the top of the receiver. 
Connections are made with wires that 
can be folded or wrapped and slipped 
into a pocket. You can carry the set 
much as you carry a hearing aid. Con- 
trols include an on-off switch, a volume 
knob, and a dial selector. The radio 
has a range of 1,500 mi., the company 
says. It will sell for $34.50. 

e Availability: this month. 


Plastics Entry 


Last week a brand-new plastic made 
its bow at M. W. Kellogg Co. A stable, 
high-temperature thermoplastic, Kel-I 
is a polymer of trifluorochloroethylene. 
Four-fifths of its weight is made up of 
fluorine and chlorine. 

In its natural state, the plastic is 
colorless, transparent, and flexible; it 
can, however, be blended with solid 
fillers and coloring agents, or laminated 
with wire or glass cloth. 

Kel-F is a close cousin to the fluoro- 
carbons—a new family of organic com- 
pounds that reached practical develop- 
ment during the war. ‘The plastic differs 
however from the fluorocarbons in that 
some of the fluorine is replaced by 
chlorine. 

Among the plastic’s basic properties, 
Kellogg engineers list: 

(1) High stability. Kel-F _ resists 
chemical action and weathering. 

(2) Low cold flow (permanent dis- 
tortion that takes place when the 
material is subjected to load). Kel-F, 
the company says, deforms slightly un- 
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der pressure, snaps back when pressure 
is removed. 

(3) Resistance to wide ranges in 
temperature. Tests show the material 
will stand up over a range of 700F 
(from —320F to 390F). 

(4) Good electrical characteristics: 
Kel-F is a poor conductor of electricity. 

(5) Water resistance and good 
mechanical properties. The plastic can 
be used as a water sealing agent; it has 
_high impact strength at low tempera- 

tures. 

(6) Easy fabrication. It can be com- 
pression, transfer, or injection molded, 
or extruded. Properties can be varied 
by heat treatment. 

The company address: 223 Broadway, 
New York 7. 

e Availability: In limited commercial 
production now. 


Space Drier 
Humidity must be held constant in 
the storage places of many industrial 
materials and food products. For such 
jobs, Dryomatic Corp. of America has 
developed the Dryomatic Dry Condi- 
tioner. It says that the machine will pro- 
vide low-cost, simple moisture control, 
keep items free from “sweat.” 
Moisture is adsorbed in the machine 
on a chemical filter. When this filter be- 
comes saturated, a heater drives the ex- 
cess water off through a special outlet. 
The machine can also be used in 
laboratories and work rooms to protect 
tools and instruments from rust. In the 
home, the company says, it*can turn 
damp cellars into safe storage space. 
Compactly designed, the Dryomatic 
measures about 214 in. high, 147 in. in 
diameter. It operates completely auto- 
matically on 110 v. a.c. It uses about as 
much power as a domestic refrigerator. 
One unit will control the moisture in 
a room of 5,000 cu. ft. The manufac- 
turer’s address: 17 E. 22nd St., Balt> 
more 18. 
e Availability: immediate. 


P. S. 

A nail developed by Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America will lock wood shin- 
gles direct to gypsum sheathing. The 
nail has two legs; they are joined at the 
top in a triangular loop. When the nail 
is driven into the shingles, the last 
hammer blow flattens the top, causes a 
locking action. The company address: 
2330 Vauxhall Rd., Union, N. J. 

Powdered milk mixer, the Kitchen 
Kow, is designed for the overseas mar- 
ket. Powered by an electric motor, it 
mixes powder and water by ee 
action. It does so thorough a job, the 
maker says, that the finished mixture 
almost matches real milk. The manu- 
facturer is Star Metal Mfg. Co., Tren- 
ton & Ann Sts., Philadelphia. 
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An example of Textilene 
fabrics in industry 


Office cushions covered with TEx- 
TILENE fibre fabrics are to be found 
in all leading supply stores. Ordi- 
nary fabrics act like blankets, but 
TEXTILENE is a good insulator. It’s 
“the fabric that breathes,’’ woven 
with tiny spaces between the strands 
so that air can circulate and venti- 
late. It’s long-wearing, comfortable, 
practical. 

TEXTILENE fabrics are available in 
dozens of colors and in endless pat- 
terns. They come with natural, lac- 
quered, or vinyl-coated finish. 
They're easy to slide over. They're 
smooth and can’t snag. Our TEx- 
TILENE SUNSURE® brands are the 
leading materials for automobile 
seat covers, used by more than 300 
seat cover manufacturers. 

These fabrics also make good 
table mats, bridge-table’ tops, and 


TWITGHELL 


Paper Products for Indusly 


“tweedy” 


partitions. Heavier, 
weaves that we sell under the name 


of ‘“‘Loomtex”’ are used in radio 
loud-speaker grills, on ceilings and 
walls of buildings, and for acoustic 
and decorative purposes in yachts. 
These rolls come in widths of 36 
and 48 inches. 

Write for your free copy of the 
new, three-pound, TEXTILENE sam- 
ple book with forty 82x11 samples. 
Or write for information about other 
Twitchell materials used in automo- 
biles, toys, motors, cables, wire rope, 
luggage, rugs, shoes, and hair curlers. 

E. W. TwitTcuHeELt, INc., Third 
& Somerset Sts. Philadelphia 33, 
Pa. And when buying automobile 
seat covers, 


Say SUNSURE®—to be sure 


TWISTED 
FOLDED 
PRESSED 
CRUSHED 
SHAPED 
BRAIDED 
WOVEN 
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NETHERLANDS 


CALLED THE “LOW COUNTRIES” 
BECAUSE FULLY ONE-QUARTER IS 

BELOW SEA LEVEL, THE NETHERLANDS 
1S ABOUT THE SIZE OF NEW JERSEY 
AND CONNECTICUT COMBINED-- 
APPROXIMATELY 12,000 
SQ. MILES; ABOUT 
9,000,000 
POPULATION. 














ROADS OF WATER--THERE ARE MORE THAN 

4,800 MILES OF CANALS \N THE NETHERLANDS, 

WITH THE RHINE,MAAS AND SCHELDT RIVERS, 4 

THEY CARRY THE BULK OF HER INLAND 
COMMERCE. 


‘Bigs todo. 
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BULB bot -~A COASTAL | 
STRIP OF DUTCH SOIL IS 
IDEALLY SUITED FOR GROWING 
BULBS--A MAJOR EXPORT ITEM 

FOR 250 YEARS. THE U.S. 
NORMALLY GETS 10,00Q 000 
BULBS ANNUALLY! 








DAIRVLAND--~ONE OF THE WORLDS 

BEST MILK-PRODUCING CATTLE 

BREEDS, THE FAMED BLACK AND 

WHITE HOLSTEIN-FRISIAN, WAS 

QEVELOPEO IN HOLLAND. |TIS AN 

IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE COUNTRYS 
DAIRY INDUSTRY. 









HUMANITY'S 
HELPERS -- NINE 
NETHERLANDERS 
HAVE RECEIVED NOBEL 
AWARDS FOR THEIR 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHYSICS, 
PEACE AND MEDICINE, A 
GREATER NUMBER IN 
PROPORTION TO 
POPULATION THAN 
ANY OTHER 
NATION?! 

















CITY OF GEMS --ANMSTERDAM, HOLLANDS 
LARGEST CITY, IS WORLD FAMOUS AS 
ONE OF THE FEW CENTERS OF THE 
DIAMOND-CUTTING INDUSTRY, 


By telephone, the Netherlands is as near as your nearest neigh- 
bor. Telephone service between the U, S. and the Netherlands 


B 
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was resumed October 1, 1945. § 
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Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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READERS REPORT: 














What Vintage? 
Sirs: 

I was intrigued when I noticed that 
Business Week cairied pictures of sev- 
eral models of automobiles {Aug.21'48, 
p26]. 

I was also interested in the picture 
of the car [above] that dared the coun- 
try roads and found tough going. The 
illustration carried a date line of 1905. 
However, I have checked with a couple 
of the older automobile dealers here, 
and they have verified for me the fact 
that the automobile shown is a four- 
cylinder Saxon built somewhere _be- 
tween 1914 and 1916. If I’m not mis- 
taken this automobile had a Conti- 
nental engine and was considered one 
of the snappiest performing jobs of its 
day. 

You might do a little double check- 
ing, and I would be interested in know- 
ing what you find. Regardless of this 
probable error, I can assure you that I 
shall continue to read Business Week. 

Georce R. Haun 
GENERAL MANAGER 
SIOUX FALLS BROADCASTING ASSN., INC., 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Sirs: 

The car mired in the mud is 
probably a 1920 model—or later. My 
guess is that it falls somewhere between 
1919 and 1921. Just what vintage and 
make is it? 

GEorGE Hunt 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sirs: 

._. The road is probably a 1905 
model, but the car is a much later 
model. I was born in December, 1904, 
and of course it is quite a strain on my 
memory, but I believe you will find I 
am right. Nevertheless, the article ac- 
companying the picture was very good; 
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The proof of value 


is the Pedigree....... 


In boxes Too! 





/  proor or Quality 


A box with a pedigree? Yes, you can trace a Union 
100% Kraft corrugated container all the way back 
to Union’s own forests. Every step in manufac- 
ture, from tree to finished box, is quality-controlled 
by one responsible management, operators of the 
largest Kraft pulp-to-container mill in the world. 
And more than that: For more than 75 years 
Union has been the leader in paper packaging, 
producing specification bags for hundreds of in- 
dustries. 
The same skill in production, the same vast 
forest resources and mass production economies 





UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG 2 Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. + CHICAGO, ILL. - TRENTON, N. J. » JAMESTOWN, N. C. ( Highlond Container Co., inc.) 















PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE | 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB __ |} 


o—_teala_ ee ee 
Vel 38... Cullen Grmcan Babtom 

















e 
P R oO Oo F Oo F Service THE ENGLISH SETTER, stately in appearance, has been favored as an excellent 


bird-dog by sportsmen for almost four centuries. He is very gentle and lov- 


re @ PB 8 
able in disposition. He needs plenty of space and exercise in order to be 
P ROOF Oo F Gf 7106 happy, so never confine him to close quarters! , 


which have put Union at the top in paper packag- 
ing have also built a containerboard business 
which last year accounted for nearly 6% of 
America’s total tonnage of Kraft boxes. 

Today Union’s board is going into corrugated 
containers bearing the pedigree mark of the fa- 
mous Union shield. 

This emblem identifies an organization which, 
for three quarters of a century, has been fully con- 
scious of its responsibilities to customers who must 
depend on the reliability of their container source 
for the continued operation of their own plants. 











Insurance” 


--.what’s 


Ever figure what it costs you when a price change notice 
doesn’t get out on time ... or a new product announce- 
i ment... or an important confidential report? 


Not your fault, perhaps. “Circumstances beyond your 
control” is the usual answer. But... you cam control the 
circumstances. You can produce these price change no- 
tices and announcements right in your own office quick- 
ly .. . economically ... on a Davidson Dual Duplicator. 
You can get them out on time...any time. That's “Delay 
Insurance.” : 

It’s a time saver and a money saver. And so easy, too. 
Just type the copy on a Davidson Paper Master as you 
would on paper . . . erase and correct if necessary .. . add 
signature with pen and ink. Then place the typed Master 
on your Davidson and run off as many copies as you 
need. They’re in the mail before you know it. 

You'll use your Davidson for dozens of other jobs, too 
... letterheads, envelopes, office forms, advertising fold- 
ers in one or more colors . . . clean, sharp copies, fine 
halftone reproduction, close register. No wonder it will 
pay for itself so quickly. 

So... why not get the details. Write today for our latest 
booklet. There’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 


located in principal cities of the U. $., Canada, 
Mexico and abroad. 


DUAL DUPLICATORS 
and PAPER MASTERS 


DUPLICATORS + PAPER MASTERS + OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 















that goes for your entire magazine. 
Lowe . Foster 

PETE ROBERTSON GROCER CO., 

CARUTHERSVILLE, MO. 


e To Reader Hahn goes the honor of 
making the closest estimate of the car’s 
vintage. He bracketed the year nicely. 
Further researches of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn., which furnished 
us the picture, disclose: The mired car 
is a 1915-model Saxon. It had a Conti- 
nental six-cylinder, 30-35-hp. engine 
described in an old Saxon catalog as 
“high-speed.” Saxon also had a 1915- 
model with a four-cylinder Continental 
engine, but A.M.A. archivists believe 
the model pictured is most likely a six. 
The four-cylinder engine was rated at 
15 hp. 

We're surprised that careful readers 
Hahn, Hunt, and Foster didn’t catch 
a typographical slip in an adjoining 
column which spelled the venerable 
automotive name of Haynes incorrectly 
as Haines. 


Misplaced Commission 
Sirs: 
In your “Dictionary of Federal Alpha- 
betical Agencies” {BW—Aug.8’48,p35| 
you have assigned the Indian Claims 
Commission to the Dept. of the In- 
terior. That commission, although we 
maintain cordial relations with it, is 
independent . . . 

CHARLES ALLDREDGE 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, 
DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Highway Safety 
Sirs: 

I am not affiliated with any safety 
organization—just an ordinary driver, 
64, with a healthy regard for my own 
hide and an allergy to these mounting 
insurance rates [BW—TJul.3’48,p26}. 

For nearly a year I’ve been urging 
our Registrar of Motor Vehicles to en- 
close with every application for driver- 
license renewal (1) a set of driving rules, 
(2) a questionnaire, based on these 
tules, to be filled out correctly before 
the license can be renewed (not a mem- 
ory test or a supervised examination— 
just evidence th the applicant has 
read and understands the driver man- 
ual). Thirty-eight of the questions in 
our manual would seem to cover all the 
tules ‘really essential to safe driving. 
The questionnaire would be designed 
for ease in filling out and scoring. It 
would also be comprehensive enough 
to be used as a memory test for new 
drivers. 

My own driving experience and in- 
terviews with hundreds of other drivers 
have convinced me that a dangerously 
high percentage of operators are un- 
familiar with some of the rules of safe 
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It has gone a long way in improving 
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There’s a long lift involved for con- 
veyor belts that carry coal and ore from 
mine pits to loading stations. To give 
these belts the terrific tensile strength 
required. engineers have turned to Du 
Pont ‘Cordura’ High Tenacity Rayon. 

“Cordura” makes possible a lighter 
belt—and a longer belt. One-piece con- 
veyor belts made with “Cordura” will 
eliminate costly, troublesome transfers. 
And they trough easily —have remark- 
able resilience. 

“Cordura” is engineered to yield 
much greater strength than natural 
fiber yarns commonly used. And each 
strand is a continuous filament—no 
short pieces to pull apart under 
strain. 



















For high strength at low cost...look into Cordura” 


Perhaps you'd expect to pay a pre- 
mium for the advantages of “Cordura.” 
But in many cases you can reduce pro- 
duction costs because you get so much 
strength from so little! 

Can you use “Cordura” to improve 
an article you make? Write Du Pont 
for detailed information about “Cor- 
dura” High Tenacity Rayon. And tell 
us your specific needs. Perhaps we can 
help guide you to a profitable applica- 
tion. 

Can you use a product improved 
with “Cordura”? Check with your 
supplier—or write Du Pont. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


YIN 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Stability comes of many markets. 


Their short haul to Okie markets 
helps YOU over the long haul 


Ohio farmers are only minutes from markets. They spend less 
to sell their products—save more to buy yours. 

They do buy, too... their nearness to towns inspires a higher 
standard of farm living. For example: Ohio ranks second in num- 
ber of electrified farms in the U.S. 

But short-haul markets are only one reason why Ohio has a 
STABILITY rare in other upper-third farm states. Variety of prod- 
ucts is another. Ohio farmers aren’t tied to the ups and downs 
of any one product—they have a money crop all year ‘round. 

Age is another sign of stability. And Ohio was already a great 
farm market a hundred years ago! Indeed, farm families even then 
were relying on THE OHIO FARMER for the latest farm news. 

Today, two out of three Ohio farm families read this paper: 


THE OHIO FARMER. 


Golden Crescent Stability 


“your best profit hedge 
in the farm market” 






No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the sta- 
bility of The Golden Crescent—age, markets, variety of 
products. Served by MICHIGAN FARMER, THE OHIO 
FARMER, and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, The 
Golden Crescent safeguards your profits through the ups 
and downs of the farm market. For further information 
write M1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE OHIO FARMER PENNSYLVANIA FARMER i 
Cleveland Harrisburg Fg 
MICHIGAN FARMER 


East Lansing 
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driving, and that such ignorance causes 
many accidents . . . 

And yet— 

When I moved back here from In 
diana in '26 I couldn’t convenienth 
get a driver manual. The examiner asked 
me only one question on traffic laws 
“Who has the right of way?” Not 
knowing, I said: “The other driver.” 
He passed me. In all these 21 years th 
Registry never sent me a set of rules 
or notified me of a new law; nor has 
any official or traffic officer ever asked 
me a single question about the rules. 

Moreover, I find my case typical 
among older drivers. Even the younger 
operators, often given a_perfuncton 
law test and not advised by the Regis- 
try of new laws, display a shocking 
ignorance of the rules. Out of the hun- 
dreds of drivers whom I’ve interviewed 
not a single one knew all three of our 
newest traffic laws—the headlight dim- 
ming, school bus, and 40-mile speed 
regulations . . 

This questionnaire is no panacea— 
it won't cure blindness, sober up drunks, 
or make mental wizards out of morons. 
But it does look to me like a logical 
and necessary preparatory step in any 
safety campaign . . . 

In view of the obvious need for in- 
tensive driver education, I’ve been 
amazed and shocked at the indifference 
and even opposition to my plan as 
shown by officials of my own state and 
by national leaders of the highway 
safety movement. Maybe it’s onl 
“business” that has a direct financial 
interest in the reduction of traffic ac 
cidents; and maybe only our business 
leaders have the incentive and _ the 
power to force such improvements in 
driver-licensing procedure. 

Harorp F. Cottins 
NEW HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


Wrong Board 
Sirs: 

Tsk! Tsk! Of all the individuals or 
organizations that would succeed in 
“resurrecting” the long-defunct New 
Dealish National Resources Planning 
Board |[BW—Aug.21’48,p6], I least ex- 
pected it from you. Congress wielded 
the ax on that agency June 30, 1943. I 
ought to know, for I severed a one- 
year tenure with the NRPB just 10 
days before the coup-de-grace was ad- 
ministered by a Democratic Congress 
that FDR could no longer hold in 
check. 

Joun H. Stoan, Jr. 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


e Thanks to Reader Sloan for helping 
us bury the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Sometimes our copyread- 
ers get such a headful of initials that 
an inevitable state of confusion results. 
Of course, what we meant was National 
Security Resources Board. 
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an Eaithbound Business | 


STEP UP PROFITS—CUT DOWN COSTS 


MA AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AIRCONOMY PLAN 


In a buyers’ market — in any market — American Airlines’ 
Airconomy Plan offers management its first real opportunity 
in decades to modernize transportation and communica- 
tions policy — and thereby increase profit margin despite 
high costs of production. 

Day-in, day-out use of American’s national and inter- 
national facilities for air shipping, air travel and air mail 
can give new vitality to your distribution and merchan- 
dising ... make possible new savings. Ship by air... travel 
by air... mail by air — and you'll be thinking in terms 
of new markets and new profits! By applying air trans- 
portation to the complete business process, your company 
will realize fully the unprecedented benefits made possible 
only by air transportation. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. © AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC, 


ADDRES* 





NAME OF FIR™M. 


SHIP BY AIR 





Open new markets, expand old 


ones. Get merchandise to market 


when it’s wanted. Speed tu 
and distribution, 


rnover 


TRAVEL BY AIR 





Save valuable man-hours, Multiply 
personal contacts. Get more done 


with less time “on the road.” 


MAIL BY AIR 





Shorten order-to-delive 


ry-to- 


payment periods. Get re-orders 


more quickly. 


American Airlines, Inc,, Department CU, 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your AIRCONOMY PLAN and 
would like to find out how it applies to our business. 
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NAME OF INDIVIDUAL 








TYPE OF BUSINESS. 
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PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter mounted over re | : | 


Sly Blast Room in a foundry el 





Removes the Dust Hazard 
Widely Used...Not Expensive 


The Sly Dust Filter (shown above) 
handles the dust created by a Sly 
Blast Room, grinder booths, and sur- 
face grinders. 

It does a thorough filtering job— 
actually filtering all of the dust out 
of the air by passing it through a 
series of cloth bags ingeniously ar- 
ranged in a compact space within 
the filter case. 

Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of the various states. They help 
provide better working conditions— 
increase production. Thousands of 
successful installations in a wide 
variety of industries. Sly Dust Control 
is net expensive. 


Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York « Chicago « St. Lovis 
Philadelphia « Minneapolis « Birmingham 
Cincinnati « Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 











MARKETING 





Banks Share in 


Time-Buying 


Westinghouse Electric sets up plan under which local 
banks finance local dealers’ floor stocks and instalment sales. 
Purpose is to get quick credit in rural areas. 


In common with consumer goods 
manufacturers all over the country, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. is making 
a determined play for the rich farm mar- 
ket (BW —Jun.19°48,p84). But it has 
been bothered that: 

(1) Rural dealers often don’t have 
enough working capital to carry a full 
line of Westinghouse appliances. 

(2) Rural customers often find it hard 
to get needed instalment financing—be- 
cause the big national finance companies 
find it difficult and unprofitable to oper- 
ate in rural areas. (On a nationwide 
average, 70% of all sales of major house- 
hold appliances are made on an instal- 
ment basis.) 
ePlan for Banks—Last week Westing- 
house moved to solve these problems. 
It invited the nation’s 15,000 banks to 


finance local Westinghouse dealers’ floor 
stocks and instalment paper. In effect, 
Westinghouse offered to guarantee the 
banks against loss. 

Essentially, the plan isn’t new. Two 
years ago, several big companies em- 
barked on similar programs (BW—May 
18’46,p80). International Harvester Co. 
urged its dealers to finance their pur- 
chases and floor stocks through local 
banks. Big tire makers also have sug- 
gested that their dealers finance inven- 
tories and sales of their products 
through local lending institutions. And 
Westinghouse itself has been experi- 
menting with the plan in the 11 western 
states for the past two years. 

To sell the plan to traditionally con- 
servative small-town banks (some of 
which are unfamiliar with this type of 

















Television Ad Demonstrates Television Aid 


Pioneer Scientific Corp., New York, is show- 
ing how television can bring a product 
demonstration right into the home (or 
tavern)—and make it pay off handsomely. 
Pioneer's product is a Polaroid filter to be 
placed over the screen of the television 
receiver. It’s designed to cut out unwanted 
light rays, sharpen the image. Pioneer fig- 


ured it could hit its market target right on 
the bullseye by using television to demon- 
strate what the filter does. So it enlisted 
NBC’s Bob Smith puppet show (above), 
DuMont’s Dennis James wrestling matches, 
and spot television commercials. Result of 
all this promotion: a sell-out demand, at 
$6.50 to $25 a clip. 
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is filling the gaps 
in the tank car supply 
as rapidly as possible 


(0 


The GATX fleet of more than 39,000 tank cars is grow- 
ing ... growing as fast as the still-limited supply of 
materials permits. When we can get additional ma- 
terials for building more tank cars, we will use our 
expanded facilities to furnish all our customers with all 
the tank cars they need. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 

DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo + Cleveland + Dallas « Houston » Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis + San Francisco + Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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@ Here are just a few examples of how Bell 
Prime Movers pay for themselves in an amaz- 
ingly short time. If other companies can make 
these savings, so can your company... 

A Pittsburgh steel manufacturer reports 
daily savings of 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
hauling residue from blast-furnace cleaning; 





A Few Features 


bucket holds 10 cubic feet...18 
with sideboards 

50-inch scraper blade 
9-square-foot platform body 
gear driven...no belts or chains 
clutch, engine, transmission fully 
enclosed...run in oil 











A PRODUCT OF 


BELL Kircrafl 


CORPORATION §-: MAME sivecéee 
| Company..... 

. M. . Pending. 
ae. Is sia | Address ...... 
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Bell Prime Movers combine the functions of giant wheel- 
barrows, half-ton platform trucks, and baby bulldozers 
. ~~ enable one man to do the work of four. 


7, BELL 
Sim Hf, Lp oy 
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pouring concrete foundations ; carrying ore to 
open hearths. 

A large cemetery, with numerous 25% 
grades, saves 3 to 4 man-days per machine 
each day on wheelbarrow labor... removing 
surplus dirt, back filling, removing flowers, 
hauling matting;.moving tools, tile, markers; 
pouring concrete foundations. 

Many contractors report savings up to $36 
per machine each day on concrete pouring, 
“mucking”, clean-up work. They acclaim 
Prime Movers for work on upper floors, for 
climbing steep ramps, for taking the abuse of 
continuous rough service. 

We have hundreds of case histories cover- 
ing almost every type of business. We'll 
gladly provide you with these additional facts 
as well as the names of nearby distributors 
who sell and service the Prime Mover. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Post Office Box 1BW-9 Buffalo 5, N.Y. 


Please send me additional facts about the Bell Prime Mover. 








financing), Westinghouse has put in 
three important protective devices: 

@ Floor-Stock Protection—If a dealer de- 
faults on a-floorstock financing debt, 
Westinghouse’s franchised distributor 
will repossess the merchandise and re- 
imburse the bank. If the distributor 
can’t or won't, Westinghouse will. 

e Instalment Protection—If a custome: 
defaults on his instalment contract, the 
bank is also protected—but by a some- 
what more complex arrangement. The 
dealer will repossess the appliance, and 
pay the bank part of the unpaid balance. 
The exact percentage depends on the 
amount and duration of the original in- 
stalment contract and the number of 
payments made to time of default. Dis- 
tributors and company guarantee pay- 
ment of the specified percentages. 

The rest of the unpaid balance is to 
be taken care of by the bank itself un- 
der a self-insuring reserve arrangement. 
Westinghouse suggests that the banks 
set aside 10% of the finance charges on 
each deal. 

The part of the defaulted amount 
that the dealer does not pay the bank 
is to be used by the dealer to recondi- 
tion the appliance for resale. 

e Insurance Protection—On both types 
of financing, Westinghouse has set up 
an arrangement with a group of insur- 
ance underwriters. It makes available to 
the banks low-cost insurance protection 
against fraud, fire, theft, and other 
physical-damage hazards. 

e Everybody Wins—The chief advan- 
tage to the franchised distributors is 
that they are assured of full immediate 
payment by the dealers for all appliances 
shipped. In addition, their business may 
be boosted because the dealers will be 
able to carry more complete floor stocks 
now that they don’t have to finance 
them out of their own working capital. 
And such stocks mean more sales. 

One additional advantage to the deal- 

ers is that the plan is being worked out 
in a period of relatively easy credit. 
Thus, by the time credit gets tighter, 
the dealer will have cemented a solid 
relationship with his local bank. 
e No Compulsion—The program is en- 
tirely voluntary. Dealers and banks can 
take advantage of all of it, or any part, 
or none. They can enter at will into 
financing arrangements different from 
those embodied in the plan, if their in- 
dividual requirements are such that the 
plan wouldn’t work perfectly. Interest 
cost to the dealers on floor-stock financ- 
ing is up to the banks. It’s bound to 
vary widely; Westinghouse thinks it 
will average around 3%. 

Westinghouse calls the program its 
“Equity Plan’—because “it’s equitable 
for the consumer, the dealer, and the 
bank.” It was developed by the com- 
pany’s retail finance division, headed by 
C. F. Gilbert, under the supervision of 
L. H. Lund, vice-president and treasurer. 
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TODAY’S SPINET makes manufacturers happy again. 


This is new, 64-key Melodigrand 


Small Pianos Revive Sales 


Piano makers hope for the best year ir, two decades—thanks, 
in part, to the peewees. Winter now No. 1 producer unit-wise. 


_When you put the oldtime upright 

piano (upper picture, above) alongside 
its modern small brother (lower pic- 
ture), you can see that the piano 1s a 
dwindling fgure—in physical bulk. 
e Production Up—"uckily for the piano 
makers, it’s not ws size of their prod- 
uct that counts. Right now, the indus- 
try is headed for what may be its best 
production year in two decades. 
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A lot of credit for the 1948 record 
goes to the little piano, or spinet. Only 
this week, Melodigrand Corp., a subsidi- 


ary of Winter & Co., Inc., underscored 


-the trend to small pianos by bringing 


out its new 64-key spinet, bait for the 
low-cost market. (A full-range piano 
has 88 keys.) 

e Slowdown—During the war, piano 
makers bumped along, building gliders 





WHEN THE FIRST 
AUTOMOBILE WAS 
BUILT IN THE WEST 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
were already old-timers 


Did you know that an automo- 
bile was built almost 50 years 
ago, in northern California? 
Even then, the metal - working 
and fabrication industries of the 
west could draw on the skill 
of “PACIFIC-WESTERN” for 


gears and geared machinery. 


Now, after a lapse of many 
years, production of automo- 
biles is growing rapidly in the 
western states. “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” offers a wide vari- 
ety of geared mechanisms for 
industrial applications, making 
special service on all gearing 
problems available in the west. 


In the west, it’s 
PACIFIC-WESTERN 


geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,""PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50- year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 





Pacific Gear & Tool Works, Son Francisco 3, Calif, 








Sales Representatives : 
Houston ¢ Portland © Salt Lake City 


PACIFIC 


ape Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 


WESTERN 
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SALES OFFICES IN 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE worto] 


ROCHESTER 


THIS COUPON 
~. (Can save you 

MORE THAN 61% 
in payroll posting time 





You can save time, overtime 
and work merely by clipping 
and mailing the coupon below. 
It will.bring you complete infor- 
mation about Todd Payroll Sys- 
tems, now installed in thousands of 
payroll departments throughout the 
country. 

Impartial surveys show that Todd Pay- 
roll Systems cut payroll posting time more 
than 61%! Three separate operations are 
completed at one time...repeated copying 
is eliminated ...fast, accurate payroll prepa- 
ration is assured. 

What's more, Todd Payroll Systems are 
surprisingly simple. They require no elabor- 
ate, costly equipment and can be used by an 
untrained clerk. They provide today’s quick, 
easy and efficient way of getting payrolls out 
in record time—to save you man-hours 





















and money! ; 
Find out about Todd Payroll Systems | 
now. Just clip the coupon below : 
and mail it today. You will receive 
full information promptly and, of 
course, without cost or obligation. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW! 
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i ‘ : 
I THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3,N.Y. 
b Please give me full information about Todd Payroll Systems a 
t that cut posting time more than 61%. No obligation on j 
i my part, of course. 
1 Name. : 
B Address___ ae SE pot. 4 
newvore §  ———————. ! 
PRINCIPAL CiTIeSg eee ——_— 
By. Leese 
BW9-1i48 








and other wood products for the armed 
services. From time to time, they got 
a lift out of looking at the mounting 
backlog of piano orders. Today they are 
cashing in on that backlog. 

Passing the 1941 peak in sales won’t 

set a high in piano production. Busi- 
ness was good in 1941. But it wasn’t 
a patch on the piano business in the 
twenties. In 1923, for instance, the in- 
dustry shipped nearly 350,000 pianos, 
worth some $111-million at wholesale. 
¢ Dimout—But other things began to 
affect piano sales. Radios, phonographs, 
movies, smaller families and smaller 
homes (or apartments) were cutting into 
the piano’s domain. And then came 
the depression. 
e Enter the Spinet—Then in the mid- 
thirties, something revolutionary hap- 
pened: The spinet came out—and took. 
Shipments of pianos—27,000 in 1932— 
rose to 65,000 in 1935, the year the 
spinet made its debut. From then on, 
small pianos accounted for the lion’s 
share, Shipments kept going up till the 
war called a halt on production. 

After the war, people not only wanted 

pianos; they had the money to buy 
them. The industry was in the happy 
spot of not being able to keep up with 
demand. They still can’t meet it. 
e Modern Plant—Among the most mod- 
em piano plants is that of Winter & 
Co., Inc., in the Bronx, N. Y. Winter 
turns out the biggest volume of pianos 
in the country. The company’s presi- 
dent, William G. Heller, saw the post- 
war demand coming, got ready for it 
early. In 1943, Winter bought Con- 
over-Cable Piano Co.; added Ivers & 
Pond Piano Co. in 1945; Kranich & 
Bach in 1946. This year it has taken 
over two Canadian firms. 

Winter took another important step. 
It streamlined its plant. The new tech- 
niques are partly the result of war- 
learned know-how. Just one sample: 
Heller has saved a lot of time by cutting 
down clamping operations in gluing the 
wood together: Instead, he puts the 

arts to be glued between deflated air 
we then blows the hoses up. The 
pressure holds the pieces together. 

Winter hasn’t made a grand piano 
since the end of the war. It figures that 
the small-home market is about its best 
bet (BW—Jun.14’47,p20). 

e Market Survey—A recent survey of the 
piano market seems to bear out this 
belief. Foote, Cone & Belding took a 
look for the National Piano Mfrs. Assn. 
of America, reported its findings early 
this year. Some of the survey’s points: 
e About 36% of the families in the 
U.S. now own pianos. 

e Almost a third of the families who 
don’t own a piano mean to buy one; 
one fourth of the families who have a 
iano now expect to get a new one. 
e The $3,000-$5,000 income group is 
the biggest market. 
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Everything in Piping Equipment... 
for a Waterworks, for example 


NUMBER ONE utility in town or city. Guardian 
of .public health . . . foundation for community 
growth and development. That’s the role of a 
modern waterworks . . . an exacting task for its 
piping equipment. 

To do their job best, wise waterworks officials 
turn to an old helping hand: the complete Crane 
line of dependable piping materials. In valves as 
in fittings for every need, Crane Quality meets 
today’s highest standards for water supply and 
distribution practices. Crane equipment in its 
pumping stations and streets means peace of mind 
and sound investment for a community of any size. 

For, to equip with Crane wherever piping is 
used, is to gain this important 3-way advantage: 




































ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the most 
comprehensive selection of brass, iron, steel, 
and alloy piping materials for all power, 
process, and general services. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY helping you to get the 
best installation, and to avoid needless de- 
lays on the job. 





ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item, 
assuring uniform dependability throughout 
piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Nation-wide Service Through Branches and Wholesalers 
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A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES by Crane are assurance 


of complete compliance with newest specifica- 







tions for water services, and of the best valve 
performance in their class. Pattern No. 2495, 

illustrated, with double disc, outside screw 
and yoke, and flanged ends, comes in 2 









to 24-inch sizes. It’s one of thousands of 
top quality items supplied by Crane 
for every piping need. See your 
Crane Catalog. 
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—indicates the Public Interest in the 
Specification-Test-Certification idea. 


— because Test and Certification of Speci- 
fication Performance is in the Public 
Interest. 


To date 80 portable lamp makers are 
receiving such CERTIFICATION on one or 
more types, and 321 types are so certified 
— which shows the portable lamp in- 
dustry's interest in the public's welfare. 


To manufacturers outside this industry, CERTI- 
FICATION suggests a PROVED method of getting 
good products to and from 
dealers’ shelves. 


A, 


A booklet on CERTIFICATION 
is available 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


2 East End Avenue at 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





Relax 
Tired and 





Aching by Massaging 


With Qstes 


STIM-U-LAX JUNIOR 


Intensify the somthing, relaxing touch of your hand 
with OSTER STIM.U.LAX Junior. An OSTER acts 
as part of your hand. Motor is suspended between 
eccentric bearing and spring. ae construction de- 
livers mildly soothing or penetrating rotat- 
ing-patting movements control itabic by the pressure 
of your fingers. Only an OSTER can do this! 
That's why an OSTER is MORE relaxing to the 
nerves, toning to the muscles, stimulating to the 
circulation. 


S 
Muscle 


Enjoy healthful massage every day! 
Write for FREE Massage Manual. 


MAIL COUPON 


ee 
pom Oster Mfg. Co., Dept 16-1, Racine, Wis. i 





: Please send free Massage Manvel i 
i Nome. .... 0... 02s cece cee eccccccesccececs ff 
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are paying—and for what. 


sales contracts at the time of the sale. 





purchaser, refund of part the ince and insurance 
to whom the 
5. At the time of cancellation of finance contract the customer 
be furnished 


insurance is continued, the original — 
mortgage should be delivered by the finance company. 


A pledge 


To the Minneapolis Car Buyer! 





MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL AUTO DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


ano its FATR TRADE STANDARDS 


WE, the Minneapolis Retail Auto Dealers Association, 
take pride in announcing a code of fair trade standards, under 
which anyone may purchase an automobile from us with com- 
plete assurance that all costs and prices are clearly stated. 
Demand this protection when buying! There can be no hidden 
costs, no “packing” of contracts. You know to a penny what you 


1. To clearly reveal all items making up the time contract cost. 
2. To complete im all essential details all motor vehicle installment, 


3. To provide the buyer with exact copy of the contract, signed by 
the seiler, at the time the contract is signed so the buyer may be fully 
inted with all condi of the sale. 

4. In the event of prepayment of a current contract account by the 

of fina: charges will 
be allowed, based upon the schedule supplied by the financing agency 

contract was sold 

shou.d 


with a statement of the status of his insurance and if 
satisfaction of 








For Example: 

The following will be shown 

@s separate items: 

(a) Cash price 

(b) Down payment 

(c) Unpaid cash balance 

(d) Insurance premium cost 
and coverage provided 









(e) Principal amount to be 
financed 






(f) Time price differential 
(g) fro] time balance due 
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. number ber of “A menthe 









Members of the 
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Light on Used Car Sales Contracts 


The city of Minneapolis took action 
last week against questionable practices 
in used-car sales. From now on, all auto- 
mobile dealers will have to post a $5,000 
bond when applying for a license. ‘This 
will provide a guarantee of funds to 
repay customers in case of dishonesty, 
failure to deliver a clear title, or other 
violations. 

But the city had been beaten to the 
punch several weeks ago when the 
pledge above began appearing in news- 
paper ads and leaflets, on store and car 
windows. It was signed by the 53 mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Retail Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. 

The pledge stemmed from a flood of 
complaints received by the local Better 
Business Bureau. These pointed a 
finger at both new- and used-car dealers, 
mainly the latter. But it was the new- 
car dealers who did something about it 
through their association. The result- 
ing Fair Trade Standards eliminate the 
causes for the many charges that irate 


automobile buyers have been making. 
eOn the Line—Dealers taking the 
pledge agree to reveal clearly all items 
that make up the contract. This in- 
cludes cash price, down payment, un- 
paid cash balance, insurance premium 
cost and terms of coverage, monthly 
payments, principal amount to be f- 
nanced, time-price differential (differ- 
ence between cash price and the price 
with financing). Both parties get signed 
copies of the contract at the time of 
sale. And the customer is guaranteed 
a refund on finance and insurance 
charges if he pays off ahead of time. 

The new car dealers’ public rela- 
tions program is still another headache 
for the Minneapolis used-car jockies, 
who have no such general assignment. 
They have enough jitters as is over the 
new consumer credit restrictions which 
go into effect Sept. 20. (BW—Aug.14 
’48,p22). They dorave that the tighter 
credit controls will pinch their busi- 
nesses seriously. 
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HERE is the kind of 
practical business 
help you want — 
in exactly the form 
you want it! 


@ how to organize a single depart- 
ment or a whole business . . . how to 
Plan and control its workings . ‘ 
provide and maintain the most effi- 
cient and happy personnel 


@® how to keep money — the “‘life- 
blood’ of business — flowing . 
where and how to get money . ‘ 
how to utilize it to best advantage 

. how to keep your business in 
sound financial condition 


@ how to reduce your credit losses 
. . « how to modernize your collection 
system handle -the important 
elements of credit policy 


@ how to write better business let- 
ters . . . how to put the company’s 
correspondence on a more effective 
and economical basis 


@ how to improve sales organization 
and marketing methods . . . develop 
Promotion ideas . stimulate re- 
sults in any one of the several ave- 
nues of marketing 


® how to do more work yourself. . . 
conserve and direct your energies .. . 
how to handle scores of detailed prob- 
lems in every field of business activity 


Take the future in your hands 


SEE ALL 
SIX VOLUMES 


FREE 


FOR 10 DAYS 





IN YOUR HOME OR OFFICE 


3 When YOUR chance comes— 


to step into a better job 


WILL YOU BE PREPARED? 








The McGraw-Hill Library Of 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 











HESE are times of change in the business 

world. New jobs are opening up, and they 
must be filled guickly with men who are able. 
Here are six volumes giving you access to the 
very fundamentals and practices that promote 
executive eficiency—helping you prepare your- 
self so that when your opportunity comes, you 
will be prepared. 


A practical training course in 
modern business management 


These books cover the elements and methods 
of management most needed in the executive 
approach to business. Use the library for im- 
mediate help on specific problems, large and 
small—use it to master the patterns underly- 
ing successful business methods—use it to 
get the knowledge of ail! business you need 
quickly NOW. Its 1973 pages are the guide- 
posts you need in tackling new duties, in as- 
suming executive responsibilities, in knowing 
your job and getting it done. 


How to organize your 
business approach 
Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole ap- 


This offer is open 
to any man in 

business who wants 
to improve his 

ability and his 


chances for 


advancement 










proach to business once and for all—to check 
on the worth of your experience and to aug- 
ment it if necessary with the proper training 
in fundamentals? The need for this sort of 
practical help, and the best means of meeting 
it, are the standards used by Editor Milton 
Wright in. sifting and choosing material for 
this comprehensive library. 


An easy plan of payment 
if you keep the books 


Bought singly, business books such as these 
ordinarily cost you four or five dollars apiece. 
We are able to offer you the entire six-volume 
library for the special low price of $17.50. Let 
your own judgement as a businessman serve 
you by examining the set for ten days on ap- 
proval. Mail us the coupon below—we’ll send 
you the complete library promptly. Look the 
books over carefully. Satisfy yourself as to 
their worth. Then if this 10-day test shows 
value, go right on using the books and pay 
for them in easy installments as outlined in 
coupon below. Mail the coupon TODAY. This 
is a simple step, but important, full of promise 
and possibility for you. 











McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Send me the McGraw-Hill Library of Business Man- 
agement, 6 volumes, for ten days’ examination on ap- 


proval. In ten days I will send $2.50 and $3.00 monthly 
until $17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid 


Company 
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Time 
marches 
.. Slower 








Work goes so much faster with a 
‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist that it is like 
adding minutes to every hour. Costs 
go down! Workers devote all their 
energy to production. They like 
‘Budgits’. The job is easier with no 
fear of rupture or sprain. No installa- 
tion costs. Trifling current consump- 
tion. And a quickened pace of 
production with resulting extra profit. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to 4,000 Ib. $119 up. 


SBUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Vaives and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 





Check which of these 
will help you nost 


MB Higher Production i” 
WM Better Quality 
gz Lower Costs 


@ Dustless 


Operation } 





Manufacturers, both large and small, have 
achieved not merely one or two but all of 
these objectives through application of 


THE MIKRO PLAN FOR 
PROCESSING EFFICIENCY 


The Mikro-Plan is not a theoretical 
treatise. It is a working system based on 
data from 55,000 Laboratory tests made 
over 25 years...reinforced by performance 
records from installations of MIKRO- 
PULVERIZERS, MIKRO-ATOMIZERS 
and the new MIKRO-COLLECTORS. 

If you have a paverting or dust control 


problem it will cost you nothing to in- 
vestigate the merits of the Mikro-Plan. 


Just write today for your ey 
copy of our Confidential YEARS 
Test Grinding or Dust SERVING 


Collecting Data Sheets. INDUSTRY 





PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J, 


MIKR 


-PULVERIZER 
-ATOMHZER 


Aiso Makers of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR 








Shift in Farmers’ Incomes From Milk 


1935-389 Annual Average 1947 
Cash Receipts 







Cash Receipts 


(Millions of % (Millions of 
Disposition of Milk Dollars) of Total Dollars) of Total 
Farm-made butter .......... $24.2 2 $30.7 ] 
To plants as cream.......... 346.1 25 568.5 14 
To plants as whole milk. ..... 726.6 51 3,029.2 74 
Retailed as milk and cream... 312.2 22 430.6 1] 
OO 6 ina cvs Ree aah ede $1,409.2 100 $4,059.2 100 


Dairy Farmers Thriving 


With feed prices declining and huge demand holding up 


the prices of milk, they should stay prosperous for some time to 
come. This means they offer a lush market for all kinds of goods. 


You don’t have to study the figures 
above very long to see that the dairy 
farmer is in clover. And there’s every 
indication that he’s going to stay there. 
In fact, he’ll probably do better than 
ever in the next couple of years. 

What this means to a marketing man 
is clear: Here is a likely bunch of cus- 
tomers for farm equipment, household 
appliances, and all consumer goods. 

Here’s why the cow farmer's outlook 
is so bright: 

The market for his products—par- 
ticularly milk itself—is growing steadily, 
despite rising prices to consumers. 
Thanks to population gains and high 
consumer purchasing power, demand 
is going to stay high a long while. 

The prices the dairy farmer gets for 
his products are still rising. He is pro- 
tected against the bottom dropping 
out from under him by federal market- 
ing agreements. 

His production costs are declining. 
Bumper crops of feed components are 
the reason. True, production costs have 
skyrocketed since prewar days, but the 
prices the dairy farmer has been get- 
ting for his products have more than 
covered these increases. 

The supply of milk can’t increase at 

a rate fast enough to dilute the dairy 
farmer’s market for some time. Dairy 
herds have been cut way down in 
the last few years, and they can’t be 
built up fast. 
e Fewer Cattle—The number of milk 
cows on U. S. farms has declined stead- 
ilv—-from 25.7-million in 1944 to 22.5- 
million in June of this year. In the 
Boston milk shed alone, the cow popu- 
lation dropped from 15,559 in 1940, 
to 13,556 in 1943, to 12,842 in 1948. 
(Interestingly enough, however, milk 
production per cow per day has risen. 
So total production this year may equal 
1947.) 

There are several reasons for this 
decline in herds. For one thing, farmers 
have been able to get thumping prices 
by selling the animals for meat. For 





another, labor costs have been so high 
that many farmers have cut their herds 
down small enough so they can handle 
them alone. Then again, milk cows 
mean a lot of constant drudgery and 
many farmers would rather earn a liv- 
ing from grain and other field crops, 
which don’t require almost hourly at- 
tention. 

Will farmers begin to build thei: 

herds back up to prewar size? The an- 
swer depends on several things, among 
them the high price for beef and the 
relation of feed to dairy prices. With 
feed prices due to drop, and with milk 
prices rising, there’s a good chance that 
a lot of farmers will want to increase 
their milk production. 
e Marketing Agreements—Another big 
factor in the current picture is a direct 
result of the increasing importance of 
fluid milk in the farmer’s income. 

Before the war sales of cream (for but- 
ter) bulked large in his income. Sales 
of whole milk accounted for about 50% 
of his revenue. Now butter has dropped 
way down on the scale, while whole 
milk accounts for about three-quarters 
of his income. In short, a greater 
amount of milk is going into consumer’s 
refrigerators in milk bottles and contain- 
ers, less in butter cartons. 

Wholesale butter prices have tradi- 

tionally determined the price that the 
farmer gets for fluid milk. This is due 
to the formulas used by the federal 
government in the 30-odd milk sheds 
where marketing agreements set prices 
for milk. 
e The “Boston Formula”—But farmers 
complain that butter no longer fits the 
bill. For one thing, butter has been 
losing out to margarine (BW—Aug.28 
’48,p26). As a result, they are watching 
the so-called “Boston formula” with 
great interest. 

This formula—in operation in Bos- 
ton and two other New England areas 
since April—ties milk prices in more 
closely with prices in general. Milk 
producers in these areas get a price 
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Se-r-r-ee-ch! Railroad men know this noise 
means that expensive train wheels and rails are 
wearing away on curves. To prevent this wear, 
automatic greasers were installed to lubricate 
wheels and rails. Old-style ratchet type clutches 
were tried, but slipped or didn’t feed grease right. 
American Brake Shoe Company’s Ramapo Ajax 
Division solved this knotty problem... 





They now use Morse-Formsprag Clutches. The 
positive action of Morse-Formsprag Clutches is 
far superior in performance, dependability and 
service over the old ratchet type. M-F Clutches 
engage instantly; allow no back-slip; feed grease 
to every passing wheel. Other complex operations 
on your products may call for Morse-Rockford 
Friction Clutches... 


Let Morse grease the rails for your tough jobs too! 














pera eee ee Pa i ota 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN | BORG: WARNER 





Morse clutches fill almost every need you can 
imagine. Can the sales and mechanical value of 
your own products be enhanced by using Morse 
clutches? Leading manufacturers of such items 
as construction equipment, cultivators, saws, 
pumps, lawn mowers and machine tools have 
bettered their products with Morse clutches. How 
about you? Do this now... 


y” atest ns ane ens 














Morse-Formsprag Full Complement 
Over-Running Clutches 





Morse-Rockford 
Over-Center Small 








Morse Pullmore 
Friction Clutches 


Write for expert clutch engineering aid 
and consultation. For new ideas, send for 
clutch catalogs: Morse Formsprag Clutch 
Catalog, No. C1148; Morse Pullmore 
Clutch Catalog, C31-47; Morse-Rockford 
Clutch Catalog, SDOC. Address: Morse 
Chain Company, Department 211, 7601 
Central Avenue, Detroit 8, Michigan. 
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Try this 
CONNECTICUT Combination! 


Open the door to these industrial assets of Connecticut. 
They give a Connecticut manufacturer a big edge on 
competition. Management-labor harmony; skilled labor 
that is proud of its record of high production; a vast, 
modern transportation network; close to huge, profit- 
able markets. 75% of all types of American industry 
is represented in Connecticut. Connecticut has a proud 
record of highway safety and public health. 


Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 
Department WB-5 State Office Building, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut, for information on the special advantages 
Connecticut offers your type of industry. This 


service is free! 








based on a simple average of three in 
dexes: (1) the wholesale commodit) 
price index, (2) a New England inde: 
based on the wholesale price of grain 
and the average farm labor wage, and 
(3) the index of department store salc 
published by the Boston Federal R« 
serve Bank. 

The formula requires a review of 
milk prices every month. Since it went 
into operation, there have been sc\ 
eral changes: Right off there was a 4¢ 
per quart drop in the retail price of 
milk; in July the price went back up 
4¢ (to 224¢); in August it rose to 23¢. 
And on Oct. 1 it’s due to go up again 
(whether the rise is 1¢ or only 4¢, de- 
pends on how much feed costs drop). 

Whether the formula will spread 
elsewhere remains to be seen. Con- 
sumers may howl too loudly over the 
impending price increase. (Formerly 
increases required public hearings be- 
fore state board.) Then, too, there’s a 
question whether it’s applicable to the 
Middle and Far West, where such fac- 
tors as the price of cheese and butter 
must -be taken into account. 


Mutual Broadcasting 
Bans Phone Give-aways 


In recent months, one of the most 
popular ways to get people to listen to 
radio programs—and commercials—has 
been to give away refrigerators, fur coats, 
and automobiles. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission just recently 
threatened to ban these shows under the 
antilottery laws—then found Congress 
had taken away its authority to do so 
(BW—Aug.28'48,p26). 

But Mutual “Broadcasting System is 
going to stop give-aways by telephone 
anyway. President Edgar Kobak said 
last week that by Jan. 1 Mutual would 
drop or revamp all programs which re- 
quire listeners to answer phone calls 
to win a prize. “I think legally you 
cannot stop these shows,” said Kobak, 
“but the important thing is being right 
with yourself.” 

FCC’s threat of action had noth- 
ing to do with the decision, Kobak 
added. For more than a month the 
network has been thinking of dropping 
telephone-call shows that “buy” the 
listening audience. The National Assn. 
of Broadcasters’ code, which goes into 
effect Jan. 1, frowns on this type of 
show. So Mutual will change the 
format of its “Three for the Money” 
show, or axe it entirely. 

Observers in the trade noted that 
Mutual, in dropping this program, had 
less to lose than some of the other net- 
works. The reason: “Three for the 
Money” is not sponsored. On the other 
hand, Mutual is barring any new busi- 
ness of the phone give-away kind. 
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Posting accounts receivable is an easy task for this 
young lady. 

She posts the customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger 
account and makes the entry to the daily journal — all in 
the same operation. She balances and proves her work, 
posting after posting, as she goes along. When all the 
entries have been made, the machine automatically prints 
the total of the day’s charges and credits. 


She then posts the accounts payable, using the same 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND MODEL A AC- 
COUNTING MACHINE, making the entries to all 
related records simultaneously. When through, she proves 
the accuracy of the work and then uses the same machine 
to make the expense distribution. 

Her company’s payroll records are no problem. For each 
pay period, this young lady prepares the pay checks, the 
pay statements and the payroll summary as she posts each 
employee’s earnings record. As in the case of accounts 
receivable and payable, she saves much time by posting 
all related payroll records in one operation. 

P. S. This young lady operated the UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND MODEL A ACCOUNTING MA- 
CHINE after a few minutes of instruction, She switches 
from one application to another in seconds. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1948 





For the SMALLER BUSINESS 


...all the advantages 
of Machine Bookkeeping 





cat LOW COST 


She makes the entry on this SIMPLE UNDERWOOD 


SUNDSTRAND KEYBOARD. 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prints dates and de- 
scriptive symbols. 
automatically selects the charge 
or credit column. 


automatically computes and 
prints each balance. 


automatically provides the total of all postings. 
automatically furnishes proof of accuracy. 





Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine only— 
others a number of Underwood Sundstrands for such 
records as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Pay- 
roll Records, Stock Records, Sales Analysis Records, and 
other applications. There is an Underwood Sundstrand 
model to meet your requirements. 


Call the local Underwood office 
today for further details or send 
for this free folder. 





UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new Underwood Sundstrand 
folder, S-1219, “Figure Facts for the Modern Business, 
Large or Small.” 








Name of Company. 
Your Name & Title 








Street Address alias Ce Ae es 





City. Zone_____. State__ 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


wae, Springfield 2, Mass. 
HIS i; 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 








Serves 
Cool Water 


Makes 
Ice Cubes 


Keeps 
Things Cold 








with Refrigerated Compartment | 


A water-cooler sensation—‘three-in- 
one service! Delightfully cool water 
always on tap. 28 large ice cubes in 
quick-release trays. Constant-cold 
storage for beverages, foods, phar- 
maceuticals, etc. No plumbing con- 
nections needed; ready to plug into 
electrical outlet. Call your OAsis 
dealer today (look under WATER 
COOLERS in your classified phone 
directory) or write us for complete 
information. 


















\ The EBCO Mfg. Co. 
401 W. Town St. 


Ry Columbus 8, 0. 
i 5 Electric 


) Water Coolers 
for Every Need 
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PRESIDENT Curtis W. McGraw of the RESEARCH DIRECTOR Joseph A. Duffy 


American Book Publishers Council and .. . 


of council’s “Ohio project” are trying . . . 


To Ease Book-Trade Worries 


Despite near-record sales, book publishers are having a 
hard time making both ends meet, because of skyrocketing material 
and labor costs. Only solution seen is to boost sales still further. 


For the last two years the $600-mil- 
lion book industry has been afflicted 
with a well-known and much-dreaded 
business disease. The symptoms: de- 
clining sales, rising manufacturing costs, 
stunted profits. Booksellers, publishers, 
and manufacturers—the three compo- 
nents of the industry—have been doing 
plenty of worrying. But up to now there 
has been little practical thinking about 
how to cure the ills. 

Worst pinched of the three are the 

publishers. They're squeezed between 
soaring manufacturing costs and rigid 
buyer resistance to higher prices. The 
only way out seems to be to widen the 
book market, sell more books. 
e Campaign in Ohio—Last week pub- 
lishers came up with their first plan for 
treatment of the ailing industry—after 
two years of watchful waiting. The 
American Book Publishers Council in 
New York, headed by Curtis W. Me- 
Graw, vice-president and treasurer of 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., announced 
the “Ohio Book Project—a practical 
field study of ways and means to in- 
crease book sales.’” The project is the 
brainchild of the council’s 10-man Book 
Distribution Committee. 

Briefly, the Ohio project will be a 
one-year testtube analysis of old and 
new book distribution and promotion 
methods. The committee plans to test 


out such things as (1) broadened appli- 
cation of direct-mail selling by book 
sellers, (2) point-of-sale display meth- 
ods, and (3) the influence of local 
newspaper and radio promotion on book 
sales. But the council stressed the point 
that no attempt will be made to tell 
booksellers how to run their business. 
e In Charge—Joseph A. Duffy will serve 
as the project’s research director, work- 
ing on the spot. Duffy was formerly 
in charge of sales, advertising, and pro- 
motion for Henry Holt & Co. 

The council chose Ohio as its testing 
ground because of its reputation in the 
trade as a “good book state.” Its citi- 
zens have a relatively high income and 
educational level. If the project proves 
it can boost book sales in Ohio, pub- 
lishers will know that sales can be bet- 
tered anywhere in the country by the 
same methods. ; 
¢ Plenty of Troubles—But publishers 
realize that the Ohio plan alone will be 
no cure-all for their problems. The 
roots run deeper than that. 

Manufacturing costs take the biggest 
bite out of publishers’ profits. Since the 
lifting of wage and price controls in 
1946, publishers estimate that it costs 
them 60% to 75% more to produce a 
book. 

e Materials, Wages—Costs of materials 
are up sharply. Book paper that sold 
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KEY TO INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


More and more industries are discovering along the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 


this key ... The Southland... and using it! ...the tremendous activity...the many brand 


eng opens up 0. vast ae eT new plants springing up...the old ones expand- 


industrial advantages and opportunities, new 
plants are crossing the threshold in droves. Maybe this isthe key you’ve been looking for. 


ing...the inspiring optimism everywhere. 





Even we, here in the South, rub our eyes “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
in amazement when we see all that’s going on 5s é. , 


— 
President 


ss SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


C The Southern Serves the South 
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NOW... filing without 
manual transcription 


Files become “alive’’...when you adopt 
one simple practice — 

Type, draw, or write in usual manner on 
ordinary translucent paper or cards—instead 
of the opaque kind. 

Do this...and you can make Ozalid prints 
direct from your records in 25 seconds... 
whenever information is requested. 

Thus, you eliminate manual transcription 
—also expensive proofreading and mistakes 
.-. in filing, or any job. 

Your Ozalid prints are easy-to-read posi- 
tive (not negative) copies...same size as 
your original. 





Anyone can make them —in the new 
Ozalid Streamliner—in 25 seconds... at a 
cost surprisingly low, only 114 cents for an 
814 x 11-inch copy. 

Mail coupon today for free booklet giving 
full details. 


OZALID 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


| 

| 
= 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘The | 
Simplest Business System’’.. . listing job-by- | 
job savings. | 
NAME___ : wii | 
POSITION-_ cd cileeihaiichasdes Allama | 
COMPANY___ a s| 
| 

i 


ADDRESS. ial 





Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., itd., Montreal 
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for 7¢ a lb. during the war now costs 
114¢ a lb. Cloth for binding has climbed 
from 20¢ a yd. in 1940 to 35¢ a yd. 

But wage increases are the major 
factor in rising costs: ‘The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics says the average weekly 
earnings of “book and job printers” in 
January, 1941, were $31.64. Average 
weekly earnings for the same group this 
year are $61.97. 
e Price Resistance—l'or a while, pub- 
lishers tried to pass along this jump in 
manufacturing costs by raising retail 
book prices. The market has absorbed 
price increases up to 20% or 25% over 
the prewar figure. A book that retailed 
for $2 back in 1945 now sells for $2.50, 
or even $3. But publishers find that if 
they try to boost prices any higher than 
this, they price Recuocs out of the 
market. 

Here’s one optimistic note: In spite 
of increases in retail book prices, book 
sales are considerably higher than they 


“were before the war (box, below). 


According to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s department store statistics, the 
index of retail book sales during April, 
1948 (latest available figure) was 127. 
The index for March, 1941, was 100. 
But the book trade finds small re- 
assurance in this. What worries it is 
that sales are down sharply from 1946 
(the peak sales year in publishing his- 


tory), and are still dropping. ‘The Amer- 
ican Booksellers Assn. estimates that 
sales today are 10% to 15% below 1946 
levels. Here’s where bookmen are run- 
ning smack into the high cost of living. 
e High Living Costs Hurt—Inflatec 
costs of such necessities as food, cloth. 
ing, and shelter are draining the pocket- 
books of potential book buyers. And 
when there is anything left over to 
spend on entertainment, book reading 
makes a poor showing against lighter 
forms like the movies. 

This fact was brought out in a recent 

survey published in book form by the 
Book Manufacturing Institute, called 
“People and Books.” The survey shows 
that, of its leisure time, the public 
spends 49% listening to the radio, 21% 
reading newspapers, 11% going to the 
movies, 11% reading magazines, and 
only 8% reading books. 
e Higher Sales Needed—With - sales 
dropping and costs climbing, publishers 
find that their break-even point has sky- 
rocketed. Today they have to sell about 
three times as many copies of a book 
to make a profit as they did before the 
war. In 1941, publishers usually could 
count on making a profit after they had 
sold the 3,000th book of an edition. 
Now they have to sell about 10,000 
copies to break even. 

It’s a peculiar feature of the book 





Few members of the book-pub- 
lishing industry have capital stock 
outstanding in the hands of the 
general public. That’s particularly 
true of the industry leaders; their 
shares, with few exceptions, have 
long been closely held by relatively 
small groups. As a result, only a 
few of the operating statements of 
the book business are open for in- 
spection by the public. 

Several prominent companies, 
however, do have some stock pub- 
licly outstanding. As a result, they 
must publish annual reports. These 


* Fiscal years ended June 30. 








The Book Business: Its Financial Side 


rf -Prewar-—_—_— — Postwar———_—_, 
1937 1938 1946 1947 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
pd A NP ERS a Sah SEs ONG Pe 2,791,194 $3,832,500 $18,190,086 $18,540,777 
Bree: Pre 5 ioe se da ee as 248,682 519,313 1,346,460 1,665,717 
Bobbs, Merrill & Co.* 
tS Be ee eee pore er Seo eae NA NA NA NA 
Net Pichia... .o50 cca 49,340 42,552 161,999 201,421 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Bale i5S. son hss wee ees 1,073,291 1,114,097 3,280,261 3,477,571 
Net -FrreGtes oo. cdanstsad anki 18,694 54,219 180,732 2,382 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
ee SR ETRE EOE CEE Pr Ee NA NA NA NA 
Wat Preis. och ste wok 417,175 386,825 1,204,524 1,354,296 


NA—Not available. 


provide some clews, at least, to the 
financial trends in the trade. 

If the published statements of 
these few (table, below) are typical, 
the industry has done extremely 
well since the war. But the path 
may not be so smooth from here 
on. Trade reports indicate that 
profits probably reached their peak 
in 1947. Costs are rising; sales are 
not. Nevertheless, the figures indi- 
cate that the going will have to get 
very rough indeed before sales and 
profits drop back to anywhere near 
the prewar level. 
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This month 
we SOW 
the nation’s 
most important 


crop 


As the seeds from which good citizens can 
grow, American youngsters are the finest raw 
material in the world. But it’s feeding and 
cultivation that makes the crop, and there's 
never been a time when our schools carried a 
greater load of responsibility. 

Tests of American youth of high-school age 
and up, both during and since the war, have 


| disclosed an appalling ignorance of world 


affairs, and what's worse, of their own coun- 
try’s system. They know the American way of 
life is sweet and good; many of them know by 
firsthand experience that it’s the world’s best; 
but too many don't know why. 












Well, let's teach them! Let's teach them 
why America’s constitutional democracy en- 
dures; why it has nurtured the growth of 
America’s system of free, competitive, capital- 
istic enterprise; why that system has not only 
made America great, but twice saved the world 
from aggression—the only system that could 
have done so. 

And in our comparisons with foreign ‘‘isms”’, 
let's be tolerant but mot charitable, and cer- 
tainly not impartial. There is no place for any 
shades of pink, either in our textbooks or our 
educators. It is time, and high time, to teach 
Americanism. 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Specialists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 
DIVISIONS 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY * EDGAR T.WARD’S SONS COMPANY 





National Distributors of cold finished steel bar and 





Manufacturers of precision cold finished 





tubing - products 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


steel tubing 
Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo + Cedar Rapids + Chattanooga * 
Los Angeles + Milwaukee * Newark + Philadelphia - 





Chicago + 
Pittsburgh + 


Hartford 
Syracuse 


Detroit + 
Seattle + 


Cleveland + Dayton + 
San Francisco ° 


Cincinnati ¢ 


Rochester. N.Y. * 
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Who Insures 


America’s Great 


Cigarette 


Manufacturers? 


OSTLY stocks of leaf in 

warehouses, giant manu- 
facturing plants with their 
equipment and a challenging 
diversity of fire, casualty, ma- 
rine and other risks ake the 
tobacco industry a large and 
exacting buyer of insurance 
rotection, 
oe of America’s foremost 


tobacco companies — and ere mene ee ot 
many leading organizations in r cost, 
Third of a series of advertisements showing how 


Schiff, Terhune & Company serves American industry. 


Schiff, Terhune & Company 


INCORPORATED 
} 
JIpsusance 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE 





other fields of industry as well 
— retain Schiff, Terhune & Co. 
to handle all their insurance 
‘ requirements. Consult us with- 
out obligation for an insurance 
program designed to give you 
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SPOKANE 
PORTLAND 
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BLYTH & Cite | 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 
NATIONWIDE 
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BEVERLY WELLS 
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business that the take on one best-seller 
is expected to pay for the calculated 
losses on 9 or 10 poor sellers. These 
days, publishers are chary in their choice 
of the books they will print. Losses 
are more frequent, and profits from 
best-sellers not so great. 

Some publishers are seriously worried 

about the effect of this situation on the 
cultural growth of the country. Pub- 
lishers are not apt to risk printing the 
work of a new author, even if he shows 
real literary merit, if there’s a chance 
the public won’t catch on. Almost re- 
gardless of worth, fledgling authors do 
not have the same chance to reach 
print today that they enjoyed a few 
years ago. 
e Whence Profits?—The straight busi- 
ness of printing and selling books only 
brings the publishers up to even money, 
they say. But it’s a safe guess that pub- 
lishers don’t stay in business just for 
their health. Then how do they make 
their profit? 

Two things spell profit for bookmen 

today: back-list income, and subsidiary 
rights. Back-list income means the in- 
come from the sales of old editions, 
printed before the days of doubled 
manufacturing costs and sold at the 
new increased prices. This is one reason 
why a new publishing house has a hard 
time getting a start in business today. 
A new house has no back-list income to 
bolster sales. 
e Book Clubs Boost Income—Biggest 
publishing income comes from the sale 
of subsidiary rights. Book clubs con- 
tribute the largest chunk. Lesser 
amounts are gathered in from the sale 
of rights for the movies, reprints, con- 
densations, anthologies, and serials. 

Not so many years ago, when the 
book-club idea got started, publishers 
were scornful of these radical upstarts 
who were trying to cut in on their 
trade. A few years later, Book-of-the- 
Month Club (BW —Apr.5’47,p76) be- 
gan to throw its weight around. The 
publishers’ attitude soon changed from 
scorn to careful respect. 

Now book clubs have grown to about 

50 in number. And most of them are 
staying well in the black. What’s more, 
they're helping publishers show profits 
too—by paying generous sums to lease 
book plates, and by spreading the book- 
reading habit to a wider market. Book 
clubs are now fully accepted in the pub- 
lishing fold. 
e How Book Clubs Operate—Here’s 
what it means to a publisher when a 
book club smiles on one of his books: 
After the book club’s panel of paid 
judges has selected a book to send to 
subscribers, the club leases the printing 
plates from the book’s publisher for a 
prearranged rate per copy. 

Book-of-the-Month Club, for in- 
stance, pays 30¢ a copy to lease plates 
and guarantees to print at least 333,333 
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New Du Pont plant at Parkers- 

burg, W. Va., to produce nylon 

plastic and monofilament, 
polythene and ‘‘Lucite“”’ 


NYLON PLASTIC ... “‘Lucite” acry- 
lic resin .. . Du Pont polythene .. . are 
on the way in big new quantities! Du 
Pont’s new Washington Works at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, is produc- 
ing more and more of these versatile 
plastics to meet increasing demand. 

This new plant is Du Pont’s greatest 
single expansion in plastics since it 
entered the industry in 1915. It is truly 
an expression of Du Pont’s faith in the 
future of the plastics industry. 

As nearly as possible, the Washing- 
ton Works uses modern straight-line 
processes that start with raw chemicals 
and end with plastics, packaged for 
shipment molding powders of 
“Lucite,” polythene and nylon... 
monofilaments of nylon . . . and “‘Luci- 
tone”’ denture material. 

To keep impurities out of the making 
of “Lucite,” the basic material is run 
through a series of stills in equipment 
that is entirely enclosed, remotely con- 
trolled by 68 instruments. Water is 
chemically purified. Molding powders 
are processed in separate rooms with 
air-filtering system and air-locks to keep 
out contaminants. Other raw materials 
are weighed and added in new, auto- 
matic equipment that eliminates human 
error. New equipment keeps nylon 
molding powders free of moisture until 
packaged in new-type metal moisture- 
proof containers. 

New machinery spins and draws 
nylon monofilament with greater uni- 
formity—especially for tapered paint- 
brush bristles. Hot-air conditioning 
improves the quality of nylon bristles 
of all kinds. New equipment simulta- 
neously winds 16 nylon filaments on 
separate spools—material for fishing 
lines and leaders, racket strings, surgical 
sutures and brush bristles. New wrap- 
ping methods assure easier and more 
efficient handling of bristles by brush 
manufacturers. Production is continu- 
ally checked in quality-control labora- 
tories. 

These and other new methods have 
been installed in the Washington Works 
for rapid delivery of top-quality plastics 
for a multitude of uses. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics De- 
partment, Room 609, Arlington, N. J. 


TUNE IN! Du Pont’s famous ‘‘ Cavalcade of America” 
returns to the air Sept. 13—-NBC, coast to coast. 
Don’t miss it! 


DU PONT ANNOUNCES 


NEW PLASTICS PLANT...NEW AWARD WINNERS... 
NEW APPLICATIONS AT PLASTICS EXPOSITION 





Specialty designed polymerization kettles permit automatic control for more 
perfect processing of ‘“‘Lucite’”’ at Du Pont’s new Washington Works. Automatic 
weighing and timing assure constant quality of product. These are but a few of the 
process improvements installed in Du Pont’s new plastics plant. 





Fascinating sales display—with Du Pont 
“Lucite.”” This G-E washing-machine 
demonstrator won 1948 Modern Plastics 
Competition. “Lucite” is clear, strong, 
light; resists shattering, aging, many sol- 
vents. (Demonstrator tub fabricated by 
Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., Inc.) 


Rousing sales greet Tupper Co.’s ‘‘Millionaire 
Line’ of houseware molded of Du Pont poly- 
thene—another award winner. Polythene prod- 
ucts are light, flexible, odorless, tasteless, du- 
rable, non-shatterable; resist solvents. Used for 
food-packaging, flexible bottles, ice trays, wire 
insulation, and many other fast-selling products. 








Award Winners at 
Plastics Exposition 


Visit the 1948 National Plastics Ex- 
position, Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. Here 
you'll see six products made with Du 
Pont plastics that won awards in Mod- 
ern Plastics’ 1948 Competition ... many 
other new applications in plastics, new 
equipment, new materials. Plan to visit 
the Du Pont exhibit. Representatives 
will be there to discuss Du Pont plastics 
as they may apply to your manufac- 
turing problems. For tickets, write 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 















Beauty is more than skin-deep in 
CMP Stainless Thinsteel.* The 
beauty of this new mirror-like 
finish—available even in annealed 
18-8 grades—is just the extra 
dividend included with the high 
standards of gauge accuracy and 
uniformity of physical properties 
common to all CMP strip prod- 
ucts. But this high lustrous sur- 
face on your stainless strip at the 
start can short-cut your fabricat- 
ing operations and contribute sub- 
stantially to lower end product 
cost at the finish. We will be glad 
to tell you more about this un- 
usually bright finish as well as 
other qualities and grades of thin 
strip sizes which make up the 
CMP Stainless strip line. A re- 


quest on your letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Cie 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS * BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS 
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copies—a minimum figure of $100,000. 
The Literary Guild, the Doubleday sub- 
sidiary that’s now the biggest of the 
clubs, pays 15¢ a copy and guarantees 
500,000 copies—a minimum of $75,000. 
Over 500,000 copies, the Guild pays 
18¢. Author and publisher usually 
split book-club income 50-50. 

Once the book club has settled on a 
book, it unleashes its high advertising 
budget, gets the book title known to a 
far wider audience than the publisher 
could on his own hook. Fame spreads, 
and the publisher often finds his own 
book-store sales beginning to climb. 
eCan Hurt, Too—But publishers are 
quick to point out how the book clubs 
can hurt their business, too. They 
claim that book clubs satiate the pub- 
lic’s limited book-buying urge with 
their heavy advertising and easy distri- 
bution. 

Another complaint is that book clubs 

often choose poor books to send to their 
subscribers. Publishers say that the 
clubs’ strong promotion of these inferior 
titles has injured the reputation of the 
book industry as a whole. 
e Hardest Hit—Booksellers have the big- 
gest bone to pick with the book clubs. 
“What kind of Alice in Wonderland 
economics is it,” one bookseller recently 
exclaimed, “that permits a book-club 
subscriber to get his book from the club 
for less than the bookseller has to pay 
the publisher to get the same book, even 
at the usual 40% discount?” 

To prove the truth of this statement, 

American Booksellers Assn. compiled 
the following figures: For the year 1947, 
the publishers’ total list price for all the 
books sent out by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club was $70.25. At a 40% dis- 
count, the bookseller could get these 
same books from the publisher for a 
total of $42.15. The subscriber paid 
Book-of-the-Month Club only $34.45 
for the same titles. 
e Blow to Prices—Booksellers protest 
that this kind of inequity is undermin- 
ing the price structure of the industry. 
Most damaging of all, they say, is the 
book clubs’ book-premium plan: the 
practice of offering “free books,” “bonus 
books,” or “book dividends” as an en- 
ticement to join a club. 

But book sellers will probably win 
this round. In July, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued complaints of un- 
fair trade practices against four of the 
biggest book clubs (BW-—Jul.17’48, 
p68). FTC ruled that “free books” are 
not free at all; that you can’t tell a 
customer a thing is free if the customer 
has to buy something else to get the 
“free” goods. 

e “Club” of Their Own—But, far from 
fighting to eliminate book-club compe- 
tition, booksellers are trying to copy 
their system. The American Booksellers 
Assn. is now working on a plan that 
will give its members the same advan- 


tages as the book clubs. The associa- 
tion proposes. to lease plates of certain 
major titles from the publishers, print 
its own editions, bind them, and dis- 
tribute them to the trade to sell at a 
figure on a par with what the book 
clubs charge. 

Several times this year A.B.A. has 
offered to lease publishers’ plates; it was 
willing to give the same terms as the 
book clubs. Each time the publishers 
refused to close the deal. Booksellers 
hope they can convince publishers of 
the value of their “leased-plates project” 
to the industry as a whole. If not, 
A.B.A. is confident they can win the 
right to lease plates on a par with the 
book clubs by legal action. 

e One Way to Beat It—Joseph A. Mar- 
golies, vice-president of Brentano’s, Inc., 
has developed an ingenious scheme to 
take advantage of the book clubs’ low 
prices. Brentano’s holds an agency to 
sell Book-of-the-Month Club subscrip- 
tions. Acting through this agency, Bren- 
tano’s “sold” Bouk-of-the-Month mem- 
berships to all of its employees in all of 
its branches (BW -May31’47,p35). Now 
Brentano’s sits wack and lets the mem- 
bership premiums, the monthly selec- 








Elbow Room for Diners 


The first run of the Texas Eagles—Mis- 
souri Pacific's and Texas & Pacific’s 
new diesel-electric trains—showed travelers 
that dining cars can be streamlined, too. 
“Serpentine” seats, wiggling along the cen- 
ter section of the car, split diners into cozy 
twosomes; couples face each other at an 
angle of 30 degrees. The sofa-type seats 
will take care of 12 people at six tables. 
Booths enclosed in Plexiglas hold tables 
for four at the ends of the car. Total capac- 
ity is 44 persons, American Car & Foundry 
Co. built the diners, They will run on the 
Eagles between St. Louis and principal 
cities of Texas. 
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tions, and the dividend books flow in, 
month after month, for all the em- 
ployee-members. Then Brentano’s marks 
up the book-club editions to the higher 

rice - on the trade edition by the 
publisher—and sells them at a tidy profit. 

Brentano’s employee-members were 

each billed $6.50 for a recent issue of 
five books from B.O.M.C.—which 
Brentano’s paid, of course. If it had 
bought. the trade editions direct from 
the publishers, Brentano’s would have 
paid $14,07. It sold the five books at 
the total retail value for the trade edi- 
tions—$23.45. Brentano’s is a firm be- 
liever in the old adage: “If you can’t 
lick ’em, jine ’em.” 
e Newcomer—The pattern of the 25¢ 
paper-book-publishing business is much 
the same as that of its bigger, cloth- 
bound brothers. During the war, the 25¢ 
reprints sold fast and furiously. And 
new quarter-book publishers were wel- 
comed into the field by their competi- 
tors. There was plenty of room for 
everybody. 

Then, two years ago, the bubble 
burst. There were too many publishers 
clambering onto the two-bit band- 
wagon. Demand from the armed forces 
slumped. And rising costs of necessities 
made people think twice before they 
let go even a quarter for a book. 
eFew Remain—Also, _pocket-book 
manufacturing costs climbed over 50% 
above their prewar level. Since quarter- 
books are marketed on a very close mar- 
gin, and depend on enormous volume 
of sales for profit, most of the wartime 
opportunists had to go out of business. 
Now there are only four quarter-book 
publishers left in the field. 

Old-line book publishers don’t con- 

sider the quarter books serious com- 
petition. Reprint rights are usually sold 
to the 25¢ publishers after the bloom 
is off the regular-edition sales. But pub- 
lishers do credit the quarter books with 
helping to spread the reading habit to a 
wider public—a habit which publishers 
hope will someday grow out of the 25¢ 
stage into the $2.50-and-up market. 
e Textbooks’ Ups and Downs—The 
textbook industry suffers from the same 
jump in production costs as all other 
book publishers. But. it is getting 
enough volume to stay in the black: 
The continued high veteran enrollment 
in colleges has kept textbook business 
at a record high. 

Within the next five years, however, 
textbook men expect their business to 
drop 5% to 10%. This will be due, 
they say, to the falling off of college en- 
rollments as G.I.’s finish their training. 

But the slump may not last. Putting 
on his long-range spectacles, one text- 
book publisher ventured that his busi- 
ness will-climb again in about another 
five years, with the influx into high 
schools and colleges of the nations 
bumper crop of 5-million war babies. 
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. South-Central States . Where 
ulomali Sp ritstelerrr. Convert Existing 
Expense into Capital Assets 


You no doubt are fully aware of the advantages of “oid” Sownklors 
as a basis of true fire protection. But, what of the element of cost? That's an 
important decision made, for the most part, by executives, wise in the field of 
finance. Those are the individuals to whom this message is directed. 


Adequate fire protection must always receive primary consideration, burt, do 
you know that approved YZiomélic’ Sorinkler systems provide, in addition to 
security, savings of upwards to 90% in insurance premiums? You don’t have to 
be a wizard with figures to recognize the substantial percentage of return that's 
realized on your initial investment. That's the way Wilomiilic Sprinkler systems 
are paid for. That’s the proved method of converting an existing expense 
into a capital asset. 


Your nearest (Zilbimilic’ Goninklev tepresentative will furnish complete de- 
tails and gladly prepare a fire protection analysis for your consideration. You'll 
then be able to see at first hand why Yoméallic’ Sorinktow, ate recognized as an 
important investment today... perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


Y/, 
FIRST IN FIRE-QRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT+ ENGINEERING \QQ@LLS/ MANUFACTURE> INSTALLATION 
"AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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FORGERIES ARE STILL 
INCREASING .. . are hitting 


an all-time high . . . despite 
the combined efforts of law 
enforcement agencies, banks 
and business organizations to 
halt them. Big payrolls, 
increased spending . . . bank 
clearings more than twice pre- 
war ... these and related 
factors contribute to the ease 
with which the modern forger 
does his fraudulent work. 


Sometimes the culprit is connected with a concern 
with which you do business, or he is a business as- 
sociate or employee. Again, he may be just an obser- 
vant “friend” who practices writing your firm’s or 
your own name, or raising figures on checks. Whoever 
he is, you can’t be too careful. 


However, experience repeatedly proves that the 
best safeguard against forgery loss is our Forgery 


Bond. 


Our agent or your own insurance broker will be 
pleased to submit details. Meanwhile, remember that 


forgeries are increasing! 











Midwest Exchanges 
Talk About a Merger 


There’s talk in midwestern financial! 
circles of merging seven regional stock 
exchanges into a single Midwestern 
Stock Exchange—probably at Chicago. 
News that informal discussions are go- 
ing on came out last week. If the plan 
comes off, the new exchange would be 
a security trading mart next in size only 
to the New York Stock Exchange and 
Curb Market. . 
¢ Who Would Merge—Exchanges in 
the following cities apparently would 
be in on the deal: Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans. Together they 
have over 260 members. 

Last year, the group handled com- 
bined trading operations that added up 
to around 11.8-million shares, a volume 
of over $261-million. Chicago handled 
some 60% of the shares, Detroit 30%. 
(The New York Stock Exchange han- 
dled trades involving stocks and bonds 
valued at over $10-billion.) 

Practically all the issues now listed 
on the separate exchanges would be 
transferred to the new board. That 
would give it a starter of 250 to 300 
trading issues. 
¢ To Cut Overhead—James E. Day, 
president of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, says competition with New 
York is no object: “We already have 
our markets and our idea is to make 
what we have healthier by elimination 
of duplicating overhead expenses.” 








Son Steps Up 


Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., took over the reins 
of Reynolds Metals Co. from his father last 
week. At the Richmond company’s board 
meeting, he was elected president; R. S. 
Reynolds, Sr., stepped up to chairman of 
the board. The new president, 40, was 
treasurer of the company for the past 10 
years, and a vice-president the last four. 
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To everyone about to order unit heaters, Modine says, 


| Look before you buy! 


Modine m 





ES 


When you look at unit heaters, remember this: 
Modine is THE quality unit heater — the only 
unit heater which gives you ALL these important 
features! 1) Modern Beauty—tunctional stream- 
line design tor today’s and tomorrow’s interiors! 
2) All-Copper Coils—that defy corrosion, because 
fins are metallically bonded to tubes, tubes brazed 
to headers. 3) Peak Performance that combines 
uniform temperatures with precise control. 
4) Simple Kustallation that’s easy, safe — without 
expensive supports or extra labor costs. 5) Smooth 
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Operation that’s quiet, economical and good for 
years of heating comfort. 6) Complete Line of 3 
types, 47 capacities to meet varying heat, air 
delivery, height and location demands. 

See why Modine is years ahead in unit heater 
engineering. Ask your Modine Representative to 
show you his Modine unit heater sample. You'll 
find him listed in the “Where-to-Buy-It” section 
of your phone book. Or write direct tor further 
information. Modine Mtg. Co., 1508 Dekoven 
Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Modine Unit Heaters 
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How to get 
more work done 
—in less time! 











Have you ever 
wanted more 
time to 

finish a job? 


Here’s the an- 
swer to your 
need. This new 
guide- 
book shows 
how you can 
stretch your 
day--get more 
work done and 
have more 
time to relax. It’s a book of tested tech- 
niques—methods used by famous men 
of accomplishment to conquer the com- 
mon hindrances that blocked their way 
to success ... the same hindrances 
that may be slowing your own advance- 
ment, 


You can easily do more with these techniques 


This is no magic formula. In this volume Dr. 
Laird has sifted the lives of over 300 top men 
and women in business, government and science 
and thrown a spotlight on the productive habits 
which enabled them to make the most of their 
time and talents... which can help you make 
the most of your time and talents. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE 


By DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


This carefully organized, hard-hitting book 
shows you how Cyrus McCormick tackled a job 


—how Voltaire made profitable use of spare 
time—how Charles Goodyear and James Kraft 
evaluated tasks. Hundreds upon hundreds of 


intimate sketches offer you the key to greater 
accomplishmenis. And this key can be yours— 
send for a copy of this powerful book today, on 
approval! 


CONTENTS 


. How producers are made ‘i. How to decide trifles 
Producers in spite of uickly 
etting a vigorous start 


qroryining, 12 
. Be dissatisfied first 13. The best hours for get- 
Detours that mislay ting more done 
initiative 14. Working for quality 
. Reading that helps get 15. Doing two things at 
things done — once 
How to get friends who 16. The best place to work 
help 17. Get someone else to do 
. How to plan to produce it 
. How to say NO to your- 18. Work for more than 
self money 
. Doing the things you 19. Take on more work 
hate most 20. How to make habit your 
. How to make yourself friend 
do it 21. Don't accept your alibis 


SEE IT TEN DAYS FREE 


McGRAW-HILL BO@K COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 

Send me Laird’s THE TECHNIQUE OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
in 10 days I will remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, 
or return the book postpaid.* 
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*SAVE! We pay portage and packing charges if you send 
cash with your order. Same return orivilece. 
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Market Confidence Droops 


Ratio of stock prices to business activity shows another 
break in Wall Street's optimism. Chief cause for worry is the foreign 
outlook. Bullish factors aren’t enough to outweigh bearish altitude. 


It’s hard to measure a state of mind— 
especially when the mind is concerned 
with something as nebulous as the fu- 
ture of the stock market. But Business 
Week readers have a rough yardstick of 
“speculative confidence.” ‘That’s the 
ratio (chart, above) of two recognized 
business guideposts: Standard & Poor's 
90-stock average and Business Week's 
Index of Business Activity. To get it, 
you divide the stock average by the busi- 
ness index. The resulting line shows a 
heavy sag, with some_ interruptions, 
from the high points of 1946. 

e Causes of Downtrend—What has 
been giving this index of speculative 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 160.8 156.9 154.7 145.2 
Railroad. 51.2 49.8 48.0 41.7 
Utilitv.. 71.9 70.6 70.5 73.9 


Bonds 
Industrial 97.9 98.0 98.4 103.1 
Railroad. 87.0 86.8 87.1 88.6 
Utility... 94.7 95.1 94.9 102.8 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











confidence its latest attack of droops? 

‘The primary cause, undoubtedly, fas 
been uneasiness over the foreign situa- 
tion. The long-drawn-out negotiations 
with Russia have kept the outlook 
clouded. 

But foreign news isn’t the only rea- 
son. Worry about the future stems from 
a hodgepodge of other causes; the na- 
tion’s declining export balance; reports 
that the sale of homes has started to 
lag; the recent downtrend in industrial 
construction; rising inventories of fin- 
ished goods; the “token’’ anti-inflation 
moves made by the government in the 
last few weeks. 

Add to those factors a feeling, ap- 
parently growing, that the nation’s post- 
war boom is living on borrowed time. 
Lumped together, these things now out- 
weigh in the minds of most stock-mar- 
ket participants the favorable signs they 
can still detect in the economy. 

e Bullish Spots—Admittedly, the favor- 
able signs are there. Brokers report that 
the market currently is in the best tech- 
nical condition in many months—that is, 
no heavy blocks of stock seem to be 
overhanging the market; recent drops 
have kept going long; trading volume 
has shown a tendency to expand when 
prices have tilted upward. And Wall 
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Street’s bulls claim that there are in- 
dications of a pickup in market interest 
before long. 

History shows, however, that Septem- 
ber has been a bear month more often 
than not. Over the last half century, 
the industrial average has risen 22 times 
in this month, and declined 28 times. 
The rails have moved up 21 times, have 
sold off 29. 

e Cash, Too—Of course, it takes other 
things besides speculative confidence to 
make the stock market go. Plenty of 





available cash is necessary to produce a 
climb of any kind. There’s no runa- 
way, Or even creeping, progress unless 
investors and speculators have plenty 
of money. 

But the most important spur that 
starts investment and speculative funds 
moving into securities, and sends stock 
market prices zooming, is the amount of 
confidence in the future. Whenever in- 
vestors and speculators are lacking such 
confidence, the market remains a dead 
duck. 





January-July revenues of the Class 

1 railroads totaled some $5.5-bil- 
lion this year. That’s 12% more 
than in the similar 1947 period. 
And rail earnings in those months 
scored an even sharper advance. 
They're now estimated to have 
zoomed 35% above 1947 to around 
$334-million. 
e As Predicted—Wall Street isn’t 
surprised at this showing. Months 
ago, when rail profits were running 
below 1947, it predicted they would 
soon show a sharp change for the 
better (BW —Jun.12’48,p95). And, 
as a whole, the financial district is 
stil! pretty bullish on rails. 

Some Wall Streeters, in fact, are 
now willing to bet: (1) that Class 1 
revenues for the whole of 1948 may 
top 1947’s $8.7-billion gross by 
almost $1-billion; and (2) that net 
income may exceed $650-million, 
vs. last year’s $480-million. 

e Pitfalls—But there are some 
others who think that such earning 


Seven-Month Rail Earnings: 1948 vs. 1947 


——Gross Revenues———~ 


estimates are somewhat on the op- 
timistic side. 

These dissenters point for one 
thing, to the uncertainties of the 
third-round wage negotiations that 
the industry is scheduled to start 
this week. If granted in full, the de- 
mands could raise rail operating 
costs almost $2-billion yearly. Many 
a keen observer thinks the rails may 
have to agree to wage boosts of 
$500-million annually, perhaps ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1948. If so, they 
say, it’s doubtful that 1948 net in- 
come would top $550-million. 

e Sampling—Not all Class 1 carriers 
have shared equally in the rail- 
roads’ prosperity this year. To date, 
25 have failed to earn full interest 
charges and rental payments. But 
the sampling below of individual 
January-July results makes it clear 
that only a few big lines have failed 
to top their 1947 profits hand- 
somely (figures are in millions of 


dollars): 


—— Net Income———~ 











“FOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 





Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence ies many 


years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 








CUTS HANDLING COST 50% 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION 30% 






















1948 1947 1948 1947 

Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe........... $298 ,622 $251 , 996 $33 ,696 $25,134 

Misame COORU LANG s. «6 5650s v0 60 40 83,963 78,101 7,698 5,177 

Baltimore & Ohio............. . 201 ,938 178 , 202 11,893 5.906 

Boston &: MAMG. «6. vec ete tc ceics 54,252 47 ,682 2,408 1,761 

Chesapeake & Ohio. ..............4. 172,334 158 ,625 16,476 21,044 

Chicago, Bur. & Quincy............. 110,177 98,127 14,538 14,64 That’s the record set by the Stevedore, Jr.* 

Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific. ..... 139,754 126,453 1,504 4,317 for a candy manufacturer. You'll fied ‘thie 

Chicago & North Western... .....,. 108 , 858 97 ,607 1,730 1,333 portable power hele esesveves- cam de the came 

SURES Spe AF Pepys qoaoke + pap Ay Ounce Rea memC 99,827 85,235 6,519 2,511 > o Be 

Great: Norther. ..........c0c.0e0- 93, 367 85,804 9, 268 7,753 job for you. Handles material in boxes and bags. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio............... 39, 285 34,357 3,260 2,592 MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 

Illinois Central............2.++- a) Si) SME STS 137,507 11,312 9,458 #Tm, Get the complete details now on 

Louisville & Nashville............... 119, 498 107,817 8,991 7,982 ' the Stevedore, Jr. or other 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.............. 38 , 938 32,339 2,960 1,434 

New York Central.................. 316,350 281,649 7,277 4,248 VE SAINI 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis...... 60,652 49,839 8.152 4206 PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 

New York, New Haven & Hartford... 99,170 89, 168 2,532 D968 ‘ 

Norfolk & Western. .............00- 96,929 85,129 21,215 18,867 pre n——— Check coupon for free bulletins — =m, 

Motitettts BUR oo. 22S Scie w= ss 82,543 76 S75 *7 784 *8 789 : THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. : 

INNER $6. UKGS fy os ce Me pelos 563,553 512,328 3,747 D8 090 j 306 RapiStan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan H 
1 Send bulletins on the equipment checked. j 

Danton Parse: 5. 3555 sca sess 277,401 241,811 23,884 21.107 1 5 srevepone, sn. ( rtoon-ro-rLoon units I 

NS | REE Pore oer ree rae 119, 736 106,672 10,489 6,606 ; [_] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS ; 

go ee ee ee eee eee 38,435 28,190 3.610 3.031 jC) RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR ["] STEEL-FORCED CASTERS 

SI RONEN Ss a.o3 ocx cosas sculcouee 238,243 218,931 33,934 24,427 1 1 

Wis wcdacbdecs ces bdacdlch wcwdes 60,850 53,335 5,672 4,282 : Name ; 

* Net railway operating income. D— Deficit. ] Address i 

} City. Zone___State } 
uw | 
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THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 








From field to wearer! 


Cotton travels far and goes through many 
processes—spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
finishing—before it is worn. In many of 
the processes, pressure is a vital factor. 
Water lines, steam installations, gas, oil 
and air lines—all require enduring accu- 
racy in the gauges that indicate or record 
pressures. Ashcroft Gauges have nearly- 
a-hundred years’ reputation for accuracy 
that endures, for low-cost service, easy 
readability and the utmost economy. Al- 
ways specify Ashcroft Gauges, 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors everywhere 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of fAshcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 
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STRIKING LONGSHOREMEN in Wilmington, Calif., stop A.F.L. seamen as... 


T-H Law Fails in Dock Test 






Harry Bridges’ C.I.O. union quits as 80-day T-H ban against 
strike runs out with hiring-hall issue still unsettled. Report to Congress, 
required by law, may lead to tighter strike curbs. 


For the first time, the year-old Taft- 
Hartley act has failed in a national emer- 
gency strike situation. That's the big 
significance in the strike this week of 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(C.1.0.). 

e Injunction Clause—T'he ‘I’-H law per- 
mits the federal government to get an 
80-day injunction against any strike that 
imperils the nation’s health and safety. 
Since mid-1947, this antistrike clause 
has been invoked seven times. Five of 
the disputes were settled before the 80- 
day deadline. One big one—the Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) atomic plant cispute— 
wasn’t settled before the injunction 
ended, but workers stayed on the job 
(BW—Jun.12’48,p101). Until last week, 
no labor dispute which outlived the 
T-H injunction had ended in a strike. 

The showdown came in a West Coast 
impasse between the leftist I.L.W.U. 
and the strong Waterfront Employers 
Assn. and Pacific American Shipowners 
Assn. 

The employers opened contract talks 
with I.L.W.U. and other Pacific Coast 
maritime unions last February—four 
months before 1947-48 contracts were 
due to end. They expected problems 
in negotiating contract changes neces- 


sary under the T-H law. They weren’t 
mistaken. 

e Hiring-Hall Issue—The big issue from 
the start was the “hiring-hall’”” employ- 
ment policy on the West Coast docks. 
This is a system of hiring under which 
jobs must be filled through the union, 
and under which only union members 
can get job referrals. In effect, this is 
a closed-shop policy, outlawed under 
the T-H law. 

Employers offered to continue the 

hiring hall policy in a legal form, with 
joint employer-union administration and 
no bars against non-union applicants. 
I.L.W.U. rejected the proposal. When 
the union threatened a strike, President 
Truman invoked the T-H “national 
emergency” procedure. I.L.W.U. strike 
action was enjoined last June. 
e Deadlock—The 80-day ban ran out 
last week. Many contract issues had 
been compromised, but the hiring-hall 
problem was still a barrier to a full 
settlement—and dock peace. Employers 
offered to continue the 1947-48 system 
until a “court of competent jurisdic- 
tion” decides whether the hiring hall is 
legal. I.L.W.U. refused any clause 
“having strings attached to it.” 

(C.1.0.’s National Maritime Union 
accepted such a provisional settlement 
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of its hiring-hall demands in Great 
Lakes and East Coast negotiations. Re- 
cently, the National Labor Relations 
Board held that hiring halls operated 
solely by a union violate the T-H laws. 
NLRB is now taking court steps to 
enforce its decision. This will provide 
a showdown in court on hiring halls.) 
e Walkout Spreads—As soon as the anti- 
strike ban ended, I.L.W.U. members 
quit jobs. The walkout spread quickly 
to four other Pacific Coast Maritime 
Unions. Efforts to use A.F.L. seamen 
to get ships under sail led to picket- 
line violence (picture, page 108). In 
short order, ports from Seattle to San 
Diego were paralyzed. An estimated 
28,000 workers were idle and 160 ves- 
sels were tied up. 

The strike grew more serious this 
week as I.L.W.U. and employers 
threatened a fight to the finish. Em- 
ployers said that they would not re- 
sume negotiations unless 1.L.W.U. 
officers sign non-Communist affidavits. 
This the Bridges leadership won’t do. 
e The Outlook—What’s in the future? 
The next step under the T-H law is for 
the President to lay before Congress 
details of the failure to avert a threat- 
ened national emergency strike. Thus, 
the I.L.W.U. strike may lead in 1949 
to a tightening of the national emer- 
gency strike provision in the T-H law— 
just as 1947 coal strikes were a factor 
in the congressional action which set 
up the national emergency strike in- 
junction machinery last year. 


U. A.W. 1949 Goal 


Social security demand is 
expected to top wages in 
contract bargaining next year. 
Long-term goals are unveiled. 


The United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) 

may put its main emphasis in contract 
talks next year on social-security protec- 
tion—not wages. For several months 
U.A.W. has quietly been working up 
for an all-out drive on pension and in- 
insurance demands. It will come out 
publicly with its new bargaining goal, 
perhaps forthe first time, in a social- 
security discussion in New York on Oct. 
29. 
e New Standards—Union officials will 
be guests at a conference of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
Inc. There they are expected to unveil 
new U.A.W. “standards” of social se- 
curity. These standards include: 

(1) Income maintenance during oc- 
cupational sickness or accident disabil- 
ity: U.A.W. wants at least 50% of pay 
for up to 52 weeks that a worker is off 
the job and under a physician’s care. 

(2) Hospitalization protection: The 
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.-eMark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


How to Fill a Bridgework Cavity 


ONSTANT movement of heavy 
loads causes bridge pedestals to 
wear uneven depressions in support- 
ing abutments. When this happens, 
the cavity must be filled. 


Erie bridge engineers have devel- 
oped a new high-pressure apparatus 
to inject iron oxide into the bridge 
seat. This fills in the worn place... 
makes a firm, durable bond between 
stone and metal. 


This operation is carried out with- 
out need for closing the bridge or 
interfering with train movements. 
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It is typical of modern maintenance 
methods used by the Erie to supply 
safe, dependable service. 


By acontinuous program of research, 
through use of every means known 
to progressive railroading, the Erie 
seeks new ways to provide ever 
improving transportation for pas- 
sengers and freight shippers. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Ez NATIONAL 


as PLASTICS 
ss EXPOSITION 


All the significant new plastics mater- 
ials, machines, products —— only at 
this great exposition can you see and 
compare them, in one place, at one 
time! Here the nation’s or a pm 
experts, representing every te) 
re , are gathered together, for you 
to consult on your own manufacturing, 
merchandising and sales problems. For 
ideas, for product data, for quality- 
boosting, cost-reducing information, for 
the whole current picture of plastics ~- 
-America’s most available material —the 
exposition-is a must for all progressive 
executives, 
The exposition is of special For guest tickets to the show, write 
@ interest and igerenee to * on your own business letterhead to 
RETAIL STORE BUYERS The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
and MERCHANDISE MEN 295 Madison Ave., NewYork 17,N.Y. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION 


SPONSORED BY—THE SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK CiTy 


Sa? i. 27 te GOCcrT. 1 
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union wants insurance that will cover 
the full payment of all hospital costs 
for a period of at least 72 days. 

(3) Medical and surgical protection: 
As minimum standards, the union seeks 
full payment of the cost of physicians’ 
services to the worker and his family; 
eventually, the union wants a system of 
clinics financed ‘on a prepayment basis. 

(4) Pensions: U.A.W.’s goal is retire- 
ment at 65 for men, 60 for women, 
with “adequate” pensions financed 60% 
or more by employers. 

(5) Death benefits or life insurance: 
The union wants members assured of 
—_— at least equal to their average 
annual wage—with the benefits to be 
paid in ‘part at the death of a member, 
the rest in monthly instalments to 
beneficiaries. 

These are long-term goals. U.A.W. 

has no illusions about the chances of 
winning them in next year’s bargaining. 
But when talks get under way, those 
distant goals are what union negotia- 
tors will have their eyes on. 
e Primary Concern—The auto workers’ 
social-security objective isn’t anything 
new. In one form or another, pension 
and insurance demands have been 
tossed into most negotiating sessions 
in recent years. The big difference is 
that the social security demands that 
U.A.W. is now formulating won’t be 
secondary issues in 1949 contract ses- 
sions. 

Here’s why: Decisions by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board this year 
have thrown pension and insurance de- 
mands into the collective bargaining 
arena. Bosses must now negotiate “in 
good faith” on such matters, or they 
may face unfair labor practice charges. 
e School for Negotiators—The union 
held a special social-security school this 
summer at the C.I.0.’s Labor Center 
at Port Huron, Mich. The students 
were union men and women who are 
expected to take part in contract nego- 
tiatious next year. U.A.W.’s aim was 
to give them a sound grounding in com- 
pensation programs; health and medical- 
care problems; data and statistics on the 
federal social security system; and cur- 
rent pension and insurance laws. 

Besides the courses, U.A.W._ has 
passed along information gleaned from 
extensive polls and field studies on the 
subject. 

e Specific Plans—Meanwhile, U.A.W. 
isn’t at all satisfied with the new Ford 
Motor Co, group-insurance plan (BW— 
Jul.24’48,p100). It expects that another 
deal, now in the works at Kaiser-Frazer 
(BW—Jun.19’48,p106), will be more 
along the lines it wants. The K-F. 
lan would be financed by cash grants 
tom the company, based on flat per- 
centages of payrolls (the goal is about 
5% at first); it would be administered 
by tripartite boards in compliance with 
the Taft-Hartley act. 
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Work Reliability 


Nondisabling 
Absenteeism Injuries per 
per 100 Million 
Age Group Work Days Work Hours 
All age groups. 3.4 980 
Under 20 ye ae 1,230 
20-24 years . 4.9 1,500 
25-29 years ... 4.3 1,560 
30-34 years ... 3.6 1,420 
35-39 years ... 3.4 1,240 
40-44 years ... 3.5 1,050 
45-49 years ... 3.4 990 
50-54 years ... 3.3 740 
55-59 years ... 2.8 630 
60-64 years ... 2.9 560 
65-69 years ... 3.3 430 
70-74 years ... 3.2 320 


Older and Safer 


As worker grows older, he 
shows a lower injury and 
absenteeism rate than younger 
employee, BLS survey shows. 


Older workers have better records in 
both injury and absenteeism rates than 
younger employees. ‘hat’s the finding 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (table). 

This is particularly reassuring news 
for plant personnel departments right 
now, for the tight labor market has 
set many companies to hiring older 
workers again. Here’s what the BLS 
report shows: 

e Absenteeism—A 55-year-old male em- 


ployee, for example, takes only half as. 


much time off from the job as the 
youngster under 20. He is sick more 
often, but illness accounts for only one- 
third of all absences. The steadier, more 
settled work-record of the older em- 
plovee offsets the time he loses because 
of illness. 

Among women—whose absences 
average twice those of men—absentee- 
ism also declines with age, but not so 
sharply. Apparently, homemaking wor- 
ties, illness, and other causes of poor 
attendance continue to plague women 
as they grow older. 
¢ Injury Records—Workers in the late 
20’s are injured most often. There- 
after, the injury rate (particularly for 
the more important class of nondis- 
abling injuries) drops rapidly. The fre- 
quency rate of injuries for workers over 
60 is less than one-third that for work- 
ers in the late 20’s. (One reason, of 
course, is that many of the older work- 
ers are shifted into less hazardous jobs.) 

Once they are hurt, older workers 
take longer to recover. They may re- 
quire, on an average, 50% more treat- 
ments per injury than younger em- 
ployees. But this still isn’t enough to 
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Some people think (we did once, ourselves) 
that the way to kill a fire with carbon dioxide is to 
pour a big volume of COz over the flames. But we 
know now, here at Kidde, that it’s best to hit the 
fire faster—but with a controlled blow. { Take an 
airplane engine, for instance. Pour COz on a fire 
slowly, and the slipstream blows it away—before it 
can smother the blaze. But release the CO. 

in one quick blast—and you kill the fire 
in split seconds! § You can see how that 
works in a portable extinguisher. A 
portable has just one job to do—nab a 
small fire before it can get out of hand. That’s why all the 
COz roars out of a Kidde* portable in less than a 
minute! § More COz per second—that’s been the 
aim of our research for years. Just recently, we 
came up with a knockout of a portable nozzle for 
mobile trailer trucks and other applications. It shoots CO2 
. out far faster than anything else we’ve ever seen. Yet 
with all its terrific fire-fighting punch, the discharge 
is controlled . . . free from jet action. Beats any other 


nozzle we’ve ever seen! * Also known as “LUX” 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
925 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 





The words “Kidde” and “lux” ond the Kidde seal ore trademarks of Walter Kidc'e & Company, Inc. 
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YES, YOU'RE 
RIGHT. GOOD 
PAPER DOES 
MAKE A LOT OF 
DIFFERENCE! 















The ““‘Whitest’’ Hammermill Bond ever 
produced. Typing and printing stand out 
with new sharpness on its whiter surface. 


Your typists, also, will turn out cleaner, 
neater finished work on this improved 


paper. Takes quick, clean 


Send for this FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
.. and the purer, 


tehi 


wide range of pleasing colors . 


sia inadild - 
1 THINK WE 


SHOULD STANDARDIZE 
ON THIS IMPROVED 





HAMMERMILL BOND, 





MR. MARTIN. MY 
TYPISTS DO SO MUCH 








BETTER WORK ON IT! 















erasures, too. 








brighter, clearer white. Also m 


WATERMARK 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me — FREE — the sample book showing 
Hammermill Bond and sample packet of letter-size sheets. 
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1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


improved 












offset their better showing in safety per. 

formance. 

e Clinic Visits—Another good word “ea 

the older worker comes trom BLS rec- 

ords of ‘“‘welfare’’ visits to Borge clinics. 
r 


These include visits for first aid after 
injuries and for relief from headaches, 
colds, upset stomachs, and the like. 
Men of about 30 require twice as much 
medical care as those 50 and 60 years 
old. It’s about the same for women. 

A possible reason: The older workers 
don’t feel so secure in their jobs; the 
are afraid to complain about not feel- 
ing up to par, or to visit a plant clinic, 
because it might lead to a medical dis- 
charge. They suffer in silence. 

BLS based its study on an analysis 
of the work records of 17,817 em- 
ployees in 109 manufacturing plants 
over a period of six months. 


U. E. Keeps Left 


Lefi-wingers still run U. E., 
despite raids and other jolts. 
Question is: Will the union stick 
with the C. |. O.? 


One thing was. soon apparent as 

C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers met in New York 
this week: Despite a series of stiff jolts 
to its morale, U.K. continues firmly 
oriented in the C.I.O.’s left wing. 
e Setbacks—The 13th annual conven- 
tion of the U. E. was preceded by set- 
backs which would have left a less-dis- 
ciplined union glum. But U. E.’s vocal, 
militant delegates weren’t fazed by: 

Loss of a four-month strike at Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp., in 
New York; prospects of another defeat 
at Bucyrus-Erie Co., in Evansville, Ind. 

A major election rebuff at the Royal 
‘Typewriter plant in Hartford, Conn.; 
the C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers took 
bargaining rights away from U. E. 

A hearing by a House of Representa- 

tives subcommittee in Washington, at 
which right-wing and left-wing leaders 
of U.E. clashed over Communist in- 
fluences in the union. 
e Still in Saddle—Despite these devel- 
opments—latest of a year-long series of 
reverses for U.E. under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law (BW—Feb.28’48,p82)—the un- 
ion’s leaders faced no real challenge. 
Critics, including C.I.O. secretary-treas- 
urer James B. Carey, still lacked strength 
enough to unseat U. E. president Albert 
J. Fitzgerald and the leftist administra- 
tion he heads. The Carey forces sim- 
ilarly lacked the backing necessary to 
shift the policies of U.E. toward the 
right—and toward the national C.1.O. 

It’s unlikely, therefore, that the sharp 
division between U. E. and C.1.0.’s na- 
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Don’t let shipping damage claims eat 
away your profits! Cushion every prod- 
uct you package with soft, strong KIM- 
PAK* creped wadding. For KIMPAK 
provides low-cost protection from ship- 
ping room to journey’s end. 

It is amazingly versatile. Clean and 
gtit-free, KIMPAK safeguards a wide 
variety of items... from delicate glass 
to hardy machine parts. Keeps its resil- 
iency under continous shock and vibra- 
tion. And light in weight, compact, it 
adds little bulk to shipments. 

KimpaK is popular with packaging 


Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


cradles your products... protects your profits 







personnel. It is pleasant té handle, 
clean, and takes up a minimum of stor- 
age space. What’s more, fleecy-white 
KiMPAK enhances the sales appeal of 
any product — it’s that good looking. 

You may choose from a number of 
thicknesses, backed or unbacked, liquid- 
repellent or liquid - absorbent — sheets, 
rolls, or pads. In fact, there is a specifi- 
cation of reliable KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging . . . Surface Pro- 
tection, Flotation Packaging, Blocking 
and Bracing, and Absorbent Packaging. 


pak @ 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





CREPED WADDING 





Air-flown flowers arrive garden- fresh. 
That’s because they're insulated with 
protective KIMPAK. Insulation Pack- 
aging Photo courtesy of United 
Wholesale Florists of Calif., Inc. 


Surface Protection — Table Top. 
Photo Courtesy Drexel Furniture Co. 








Flotation Packaging — Dental Model. 
Photo Courtesy Kramer Dental Studio. 


Free booklet on better packaging methods. 
Call or write your local distributor for 
the illustrated KimMPAK book on how to 
improve your present packaging. He is 
listed in the Classified Directory. If you 
prefer, simply mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 


Please send me the free kimpak booklet that tells 
how I may better my packaging methods. 
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MANUFACTURERS OP 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 
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New TORNADO 


FLOOR MACHINES 
fast * thorough * quiet 


do ALL types of floor maintenance work on ANY 
kind of floor. 


scrub * polish * resurface 


Easily handled, perfect!y balanced, with the cor- 
rect weight and pressure te clean thoroughly and 
effectively. Supplied in a variety of sizes ond 
with attachments to cover a wide range of applica- 
tions to exactly meet your requirements. Equipp 
with sturdy, splash-proof motors. 


companion cleaners 


When followed by TORNADO Vacuum Cleaner, 
scraps and moisture are removed and floor can 
safely be used at once. 


Write for Literature or 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


5120 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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tional leaders will be mended before 
the C.I.O. convention in November. 
As long as the split continues, there’s 
a chance that U. E.led leftist unions 
will break away from C.1I.O. Such a pos- 
sibility—and the industrial strife it 
would mean—shouldn’t be discounted, 
even though U. E. top officers now 
strongly deny any intention of bolting 
from the parent C.1.O. 

e Raids on U.E.—Currently, U.E. 
tempers are high over national C.I.O. 
refusal to take a firm stand against 
United Auto Workers’ raids in U. E. 
plants. Other leftist unions (there are 
about a dozen in C.1.O., claiming a 
million members) echo the U. E. posi- 
tion—that intraunion raiding in C.I.O. 
should be barred. A protest to the ex- 
ecutive board of C.I.O. two weeks ago 
brought no definite action. Board mem- 
bers tabled charges against U.A.W. and 
other right-wing unions until a special 
beard meeting in October. It’s hardly 
possible that any action will be taken 
even then; board members argue that 
only a national convention can act on a 
matter that would curb organizing ac- 
tivities of an autonomous member-union 
of C.1.0. 

U. E. convention delegates heard re- 
ports of raiding losses at Royal T'ype- 
writer and other plants; afterward there 
was noticeable floor sentiment that “if 
we're going to be raided by C.1.O. 
unions, we might as well be on our own. 
Let’s get the hell out.” U.E. leaders 
didn’t take it as a mandate, but the 
sentiment got on the record. 

An alternative suggestion, that the 

umion strengthen its position against 
raiders by complying with the T-H law, 
was hooted down. 
e Failure at Fairchild—The week before 
the convention was a critical one for 
U.E. The union was forced to call off 
an 18-week strike at Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corp., which had stated it 
wouldn’t knuckle-down to U. E. “dic- 
tation” ef a contract. 

U.E. and Fairchild began _negotia- 

tions six weeks before the termination 
of their 1947-48 agreement. Talks 
stalled on union demands for “super- 
seniority” for union officers and com- 
mitteemen, and on other wartime 
clauses which the company wanted 
erased to restore “management’s right 
to manage its plant.” 
e Right-Wing Rebellion—The union 
sought a showdown when it called a 
strike last Apr. 23. The test of strength 
was far more important than the 400- 
employee Fairchild plant would indi- 
cate: Other employers interested in get- 
ting rid of wartime clauses in contracts 
(mostly dictated by National War Labor 
Board settlements) were watching. So 
U.E. threw its full resources into the 
fight, mobilized picket line support 
from other plants. 

Early this year, however, right-wing- 





U. E., PRESIDENT Albert J. Fitzgerald 
is still on top despite attacks by .. . 


RIGHT-WING CRITIC James B. Carey 


at U. E. convention and House hearings 





ers in the Fairchild U.E. local had 
made a dramatic but futile fight on left- 
wing leaders. With dissatisfaction grow- 
ing among strikers, right-wing leaders 
went into action again last month. 
They mustered enough support behind 
them to form a new independent union. 
The new group then negotiated a con- 
tract with Fairchild. It included an 8% 
raise (an average of 14¢ an hour) and 
the contract changes sought by the com- 
pany. By last week, 141 workers were 
back on the job, and the company an- 
nounced that only 80 more workers 
would be hired. (Fairchild said it had 
halved its job needs.) To keep from 
being frozen out of the plant entirely, 
U. E. dropped its strike. 

e Cory and Bucyrus-Erie—One week 
earlier, U. E. had lost a bigger strike at 
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Brownsville. 


Clearer vision is but one of Thermo- 
pane’s* many and lasting advantages. 
This insulating glass unit, the world’s 
most wanted windowpane, provides 
comfort, convenience and savings to 
building management and home 
owners alike. There’s no necessity to 
wait for these benefits in your own 
building or home. Thermopane is 
readily available in more than 70 
standard sizes, and units of special 
dimension can be delivered promptly. 
Its cost, too, makes it practical every- 
where. 
Thermopane consists of two or more 
pes of glass separated by de- 
ydrated air and factory-fabricated 
into a unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 


It’s “visibility unlimited” in the control tower built and 
operated b CAA at Brownsville, Texas. In this hub of 
activity it’s important at all times that an absolutely 
clear view of the field be maintained. That’s why 
Thermopane was chosen for control tower windows. 
This insulating windowpane keeps fogging and con- 
densation at a minimum... operators are assured of 
better visibility ... and working conditions are more 
comfortable. Glass installed by Safety Glass Company, 





(metal-to-glass) Seal*. It keeps rooms 
warmer in winter . . . cooler in sum- 
mer. Its insulating abilities prevent 
excessive heat loss through glass. . . 
cut fuel costs. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment operates more efficiently and 
economically where Thermopane win- 
dows have been installed. Thermopane 
even deadens distracting outside noise. 

For complete information on 
Thermopane and how you can bene- 
fit by its three big advantages... 
COMFORT. . . CONVENIENCE 
...and SAVINGS, contact any 
L-O-F Glass Distributor or write us 
direct. Libbey -Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, 1198 Nicholas Building, * 
Toledo 3, Ohio. *© 


1N CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 
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HOW ACME STEELSTRAP 
INCREASED 
SHIPPING EFFICIENCY 


50% stronger crates .. . 288% faster to build 
.. . costs 31% less with Acme Steelstrap 





NEW WAY — Sheets are neatly packaged for safe 


delivery in 31-lb. Acme’ standardized crate. 





The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, originated plastic surfac- 
ing sheets more than 19 years ago. 
As builders and manufacturers have 
learned to put attractive, modern 
Formica Plastic Surface to a wide 
variety of uses, the demand has in- 
creased to production capacity. 
Formica consulted Acme shipping 
specialists for advice on increasing 
shipping package production. 

Acme specialists suggested a new 
crate which is built on an assembly 


OLD WAY— Sheets were shipped in 
clumsy 70-lb. wooden crates that were 
built slowly at high cost. Production: 
45 crates daily. 


wa 





NOW —130 new Acme wall-board lined 
crates are made daily. Acme crate tests 
50% stronger. 


line, weighs only 31 lbs. (old crate 
weighed 70 lbs.), costs 31% less and 
is 50% stronger. 

These Acme specialists are located 
in principal cities. Ask one to meet 
with your company to discuss your 
shipping problems without obligation. 

Read about actual cases in various 
industries where Acme experts helped 
effect substantial savings on better 
shipping. Write or send coupon be- 
low for “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


NN ; 
Sy Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-98 


Chicago 8, Illinois 


SHIPPING.” 





lume Stecblatnrus 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 
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2838 Archer Avenue 


Ry ere 
Company......... 


Address ace aoe 


© pesibaaplbencasapstamat as 47% 


Please send me a copy of your case history booklet, “SAVINGS IN 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES ll 





Cory Corp.'s plant in Chicago. The 
Cory U.E. workers quit their jobs last 
November. Violence flared up on the 
picket lines several times when plant 
gates were blocked by U.E. in a fight 
against a back-to-work movement. The 
workers who defied U. E. pickets finally 
voted to affiliate with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A.F.L.). U.E. admitted defeat, called 
off its picket lines. 

The Bucyrus-Erie strike apparently 
was following a similar course in Evans- 
ville, Ind. Workers were going through 
U. E. picket lines in a substantial back- 
to-work movement. Another setback for 
the union appeared in the cards at mid- 
week. 

e Rank-and-File Disapproval—U. E.'s 
Royal Typewriter defeat, on the other 
hand, didn’t stem from the dissatisfac- 
tion of strikers. Rather, it involved 
right-wing rank-and-file disapproval of 
national leftist leadership of U. E. The 
workers at Royal Typewriter asked 
U.A.W. for a charter. The auto work- 
ers’ union sought collective bargain- 
ing rights at the typewriter plant by 
petitioning for a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. U.E. couldn’t 
get on the ballot because it hasn’t 
complied with the T-H law on non- 
Communist affidavits. It fought U.A.W. 
by urging workers to vote “no union,” 
but got nowhere. Election results: 
U.A.W., 4,954; no-union, 381. 

e Still Strong—The chain of defeats for 
U. E. has been offset by a few victories 
over U.A.W., and through new con- 
tracts. And U. E. has been able to keep 
its sound relations with major employ- 
ers, such as General Electric, Westing- 
house, General Motors, Sylvania, and 
Radio Corp. of America. Hence U. E. 
hasn’t been severely pinched by its 
losses—although 21,000 members either 
have seceded from U. E. or switched to 
other C.I.O. unions so far this year. 

But the union could be hurt if the 
string of reverses gains much more vol- 
ume: Such is the argument on which 
the right wing justifies its fight on the 
leftwingers now in U. E.’s saddle. Carey 
(a former U.E. president) told House 
subcommittee men last week that eco- 
nomic fights are being lost because 
leaders won’t—and some of them can’t 
—sign non-Communist affidavits. 

U.E. president Fitzgerald denied the 
Carey charges. 








The Pictures——Acme—32; Ewing 
Galloway—87 (top); Harris & 
Ewing—114 (top); Int. News—126 
(bot.); Bob Isear—25; Lofman 
(Pix)—58, 60, 62, 64; McGraw- 
Hill World News—125; Sovfoto— 
128; Wide World—22 (bot.), 23, 
108, 114 (bot.), 118, 119, 126. 
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TOMORROW: Tremen- 


dous power pius long-range 
capacity. . . how will tomor- 
row’'s ships get both? Perhaps 
the solution will parallel the 
Navy’s new P4M Martin Mer- 
cator patrol plane, powered 
by two reciprocating engines 
for long-range cruising and 
two jet engines when added 
power is necessary. The future 
is being made at Martin's! 
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It’s The Finest Way To Travel— 
The 2-0-2 Airliner 
ANOTHER GREAT MARTIN PLANE! 


ODAY, on Northwest Airlines, the Martin 2-0-2 is great news 

. . . truly America’s top twin-engine airliner! 100 m.p.h. 
faster than the planes it replaces, it gains time, time, time for 
businessman and pleasure-seeker, alike. Its roomy cabin features 
cloud-soft seats, modern heating and ventilating, everything to put 
you in the lap of luxury. Its dependability is built on such improve- 
ments as heated ice-free wings and tail surfaces, rubber fuel tanks. 
And the great, new Martin 2-0-2 brings high-speed luxury service 
to all cities, large and small . . . through its ability to land in 
the shortest distance of any postwar airliner! 
























Revolutionary ... yes! But no more revolutionary than the Martin 
MB bomber was in 1918... the Martin BM-1 dive-bomber in 
1929. . . the China Clipper in 1934... the Martin Mars in 1942! 
For, since Glenn Martin built and flew his first tiny airplane in 
1909, the name ‘‘Martin’’ has always been. synonymous with 
imagination, forward-thinking, progress . . . in man’s never-ending 
quest of the skies! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) * Martin 2-0-2 airliners « 
Advanced military aircraft « Revolutionary rockets 
and missiles ¢ Aerial gun turrets « DEVELOPERS Of: 
Al RC g A FT Rotary wing aircroft (Martin Rotawings Division) « 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) « 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. 
Aircraft Since 1909 Plywood Corp.) * Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 
(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 

in many far-reaching fields. 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE'' 
September 1, 1948 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
auartety dividend of 37%4c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 30th, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 10th, 1948. 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 








WHY SCATTER 
YOUR SHOTS? 


& When you have com- 

mercial or industrial 
& real estate of interest to 

management-men, con- 
ad centrate on them by us- 
@ ing their publication, 
BUSINESS WEEK. You 
, can do it through 


BUSINESS WEEK'S 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
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The Latest News of Science 
Now Yours in One Big Magazine! 


Now at last you can keep up with the new 
inventions and discoveries of science that 
affect you and your industry, Every month 
Science Illustrated is filled with new ad- 
vances in vital fields... Electricity, Con- 
struction, Aviation, Atomic Energy, Radio, 
Synthetics, Mining, Chemistry, Electronics, 
Home Appliances, etc. 

Science Illustrated shows you new products 
and designs and explains why, when and 
how they were made. Every monthly issue 
is packed with 30 complete, authentic arti- 
cles and 140 photographs, diagrams. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE $4! 
You can order 36 big issues of Science IIlus- 
trated (3 full years) for ONLY $5! This 
special rate saves you $4 over the one-year 
price. We'll start your subscription with the 
big new issue now on the press—if you order 
within 10 days! 

MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY! 
— oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe eo 
j Science Illustrated 

330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
| YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscrip- 

tion to Science Illustrated with the new issue now 
| on press, 

1 C1 prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with 
j the l-yr, rate) 

I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 

I prefer 1 yr. at $3 
Bill me later 





() Payment enclosed 
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President Truman kicked off in his 1948 campaign for re- 
election by opening a brisk drive for labor votes 


= ~~ 88 aes 
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A.F.L, and right-wing C.1.O. unionists rallied 100,000 persons to hear 


In Detroit Truman’s Labor Day attack on the Taft-Hartley law 














Truman capped a day’s swing through industrial Michigan here, with confi- 


In Flint dence lifted by labor’s reception of his vote appeal 
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PRESIDENT Truman interprets new en- 
dorsements to mean there’s pay-dirt in... 


Wooing Labor 


The Democrats really have 
to fight for union votes this time. 
That’s why Truman is concen- 
trating on them. 


Four years ago, the Democrats could 
count on election votes from three of 
every four union members. Opinion 
research polls showed President Roose- 
velt was the favored candidate of 72% 
of all labor voters. Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, as Republican nominee in 
1944, trailed far behind. 

But the picture this year is far differ- 

ent; it has sent Democrats out into 
industrial centers to woo labor’s vote 
as never before. 
e Why?—Recent opinion polls showed 
President Truman was the choice of 
only 50% of union voters. They indi- 
cated that Gov. Dewey is favored by 
42% of labor this year. Henry Wallace 
has most of the remaining 8% of the 
union vote—at this point. 

The poll was taken before union lead- 
ers—both C.I.O. and A.F.L.—rallied to 
the Truman standard last week. 
Truman may be able to claim a little 
better percentage of the vote now that: 

C.LO. has officially endorsed Truman 
and pledged an all-out campaign for his 
election (BW—Aug.28’48,p70). 

Many A.F.L. leaders, headed by pres- 
ident George Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks, have formed a Committee of 
Labor Executives for the Reelection of 
Truman. The Harrison committee was 
formed after Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, sponsored by A.F.L., re- 
fused to make a presidential endorse- 
ment. 

e The Fight Is On—Although encourag- 
ing to the Democrats, this C.I.O. and 
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THE VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
















Around the conference table, the Victor Lite-Weight with your 
own sales films gives the top demonstration of your product 
Portable, compact and easily operated, the Lite-Weight is your 
top “traveling salesman” and “‘sales closer.’’ With countless 16mm 
films, the Lite-Weight also trains employees in safety principles 
and company techniques. For relaxation during rest periods, there are 
many entertainment films available. Ask your nearest Victor Headquarters 
for a Lite-Weight demonstration or write for Victor’s new industrial folder. 












































Vidbor.2 huimedlogrifplt Copporation 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-8, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa * New York « Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 








E you have a problem in creating 
paper that exactly meets your needs, 
call in our chemists and engineers. 
Their skill and experience have solved 
many complex problems in the de- 
sign, development and manufacture 


of unusual papers. 


Ecusta Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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"Bay State control labora- 
tories, by test and analy—- 
sis, keep my product quality 
high, insure that substand— 
ard goods never reach the 
consumer." 





"Today, research holds the 
key to competitive advan- 
tage. In Massachusetts 

I get unsurpassed research 
facilities." 











"Outstanding universities 
and technical institutions 
make Massachusetts the 
world's foremost training 
ground for engineers." 


"Consultant firms in every 
phase of industry solve 
production problems, analyze 
competitive products, help 
me develop new and better 
products." 





ONLY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVES YOU ALL THREE 


a 


@ sKiten, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
©) UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
© NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 





"Even small business here 
can tap scientific talent no 
giant corporation could 
hire. That's why I ‘Make It 
In Massachusetts'." 








An illustrated book will give you a wealth of 
factual material on Massachusetts as an in- 
dustrial location. Write: Massachusetts De- 

and Industrial Commission S-Rm. 


velopment 
(Fiat tt ggg, § §6—407B, State House, Boston 33, Massachusetts, 
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A.F.L. support isn’t considered a sign 
that labor votes are in the bag. So 
Truman carried“his campaign into De- 
troit, Flint, Grand Rapids, and othe: 
industrial areas this week in an anti- 
Taft-Hartley appeal for labor votes. 
Other party spokesmen, including new 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, also 
addressed vote appeals to labor. 
Republicans countered the Truman 
labor arguments, inted to Gov. 
Dewey’s labor oT pine labor support 
in New York. Meanwhile, the G.O.P. 
saw hopeful indications of growing 
labor support in the refusal of Daniel 
Tobin, president of the Teamsters 
Union (A.F.L.), to take sides in the 
1948 presidential race. Tobin, former 
head of the Democratic labor commit- 
tee during the Roosevelt campaigns, is 
leaving decisions on the presidential 
race this year to local unions. That per- 
mits West Coast locals of the Team- 
sters, guided by Dave Beck, to back 
the G.O.P. slate which includes Cali- 
fornia’s Goy. Earl Warren. 
e Important Factor—The interest both 
parties are showing in the labor votc 
indicates the importance that it might 
have in the November election. Union 
voters can clinch congressional elections 
for one party, or the other in several 
industrial states. ‘They might also swing 
results in several states in the presi- 
dential race. 


HARVESTER PEACE 


A threatened bottleneck in produc- 
tion of farm machinery was broken this 
week. A new contract with C.1.0.'s 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers brought a 
strike of 24,000 employees at Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. to an end afte: 
16 days. Issues in the labor dispute— 
grievance, apprenticeship, and arbitra- 
tion procedures—were compromised. 

U.A.W. production men at seven 
Harvester plants quit on Aug. 17 when 
negotiations deadlocked on the contract 
issues (BW —Aug.28’48,p71). Wages 
were not involved. 

The new agreement provides that 
Harvester plants will be covered by sep- 
arate contracts instead of a single com- 
panywide ee as before. This change 
in policy has delayed a settlement of 
the Memphis Harvester plant walkout. 
Employees there want a pay hike to re- 
move “wage hike inequities.” The 
company is refusing to go beyond the 
1l¢ raise negotiatea with U.A.W. last 
June 23. 

U.A.W. won a compromise on_ its 
objections to the discharge of seven 
employees for picket-line violence at 
the Melrose Park plant, near Chi- 
cago. Harvester agreed to suspend the 
workers for periods of one to three 
weeks, as a disciplinary measure, instead 
of firing them. 
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The Economic Cooperation Administration has run into its first major 
battle in Europe—a head-on clash with the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

The trouble is over the share of U. S. aid slated for western Germany. 

ECA chief Paul Hoffman told OEEC to cut the pie for itself. Several 


weeks ago, OEEC got to work dividing the funds for the first year. After many 
squabbles it reached agreement—except for Bizonia’s share. 

Now W. Averell Harriman, ECA’s European boss, has the heat on to get 
another $100-million for Bizonia. This week he dashed off to Brussels to 
see Paul-Henri Spaak, chairman of OEEC’s Council, and to London to see 
Chancellor Cripps. 











* 

The Marshall-Plan countries wonder what’s up. They argue this way: 
U. S. occupation officials in Germany are putting up the fight for Bizonia. 
So it’s not a case of the European countries failing to agree. ECA is reversing 
its policy. 

They can see only one excuse for such a reversal: The U. S. wants to 
please the Germans to keep them in line against Russia. 

OEEC will have to back down, of course. Otherwise, it jeopardizes future 
American aid. 

But the clash underlines a paradox in U. S. policy: ECA was set up as a 
control body. Then it pledged itself to give OEEC a free hand. 


ECA is bound to lose face in Europe as a result of the current tangle. 
o 


Currency reform in the U. S.-British zones of Germany is paying off. 

Industrial output in July was 60% of the 1936 average—20% higher 
than June. 

Production of ingot steel was up 24%; pig iron 20%; coal 5%; cement 
13%; automobiles 27%; auto and truck tires 68%; cotton yarn 17%; 
rayon filament 12%. 


And it looks as if the uptrend continued through August. 
cd 


Currency reform is not the only thing helping German recovery. Record 
imports of basic raw materials are a big help, too. 

















Wood pulp is coming from Sweden; cotton from the U. S.; rubber from 
Indonesia; copper from Belgium; oil from Venezuela. 


For the first time since the occupation began, western Germany's indus- 
trial import program is on schedule. In fact, actual deliveries this year may 








top the $400-million target by $50-million. 

Next year the Ruhr steel industry will get over 3-million tons of Swedish 
iron ore. This would permit a 2-million ton boost in ingot steel output by 
1950—from the current rate of 5.5-million tons to 7.5-million tons. 

s 


Output in the French zone is lagging behind Bizonia. 


One reason: France continues to dismantle German industry for repa- 
rations. Of 38 plants now on the list, 20% produce war stuff; 20% non- 
ferrous metals; 20% chemicals; 40% watches. 

When the French announced this program recently, strikes and demon- 
strations broke out in their zone. The Germans charged that France’s chief 
aim was to cripple German industry. 

Paris pays no attention to these charges—and little to U. S. and British 
criticisms of their policy. 

French officials say they have been short-changed already on German 
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reparations. Their case: France has had $88-million out of a total of $418- 
million worth of German plants distributed to date. Their take would have 
been $135-million (out of $623-million) if reparations hadn‘t been cut last 
year over a French protest. 

So you can be sure France will fight the plan Paul Hoffman has up his 
sleeve to call off the whole reparations idea. 

* 

Washington has come through with an economic prop for the Aleman 
government in Mexico. The Commerce Dept. is letting Mexico distribute 
4-million Ibs. of American lard on a subsidized basis. 

That’s Mexico's entire third quarter quota and its total import of lard. 

The deal has been made to help the Mexican government head off a 
serious price rise. Prices of imported goods have already shot up in Mexico 
as a result of the recent devaluation of the peso. (The rate now is between 
6.50 and 7 to the U. S. dollar vs. the old par of 4.85.) 

The Commerce Dept. says this is a “temporary measure.” 

But you can be sure it will be carried into the next quarter—if Mexico 
is still faced with the threat of skyrocketing prices for imports. 

Lard is the most important foodstuff imported by the Mexicans. It’s a 
staple, comparable to olive oil in Greece. Runaway lard prices could bring 
on real political trouble. 











’ 

Distribuidora, a Mexican government agency, will be the sole importer 
of third quarter lard from the U. S. 

This agency will buy about 75% of the quota from U. S. suppliers who 
have been traditional exporters of lard to Mexico. The other 25% will be 
bought from any other U. S. suppliers who want to pick up the business. 

Distribuidora will sell the U. S. lard to private Mexican traders at a 
subsidized peso price. This will be a lot lower than the price traders would 
have to pay if they bought at the current depreciated exchange rate. 

The Aleman government expects this move to keep the retail price for 


lard in Mexico on a fairly even keel. 
a 


Britain’s economic czar, Sir Stafford Cripps, will be in Washington later 
this month. He will attend the directors meetings of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

But first he’s going to Ottawa to do some business with the Canadians. 

Cripps wants Canada to thaw out the last $235-million of a loan that 


was frozen last March. 

Ottawa tied up this credit when it ran short of U. S. dollars. Lately 
ECA’s offshore purchases in Canada have eased the shortage. 

However, Cripps will get what he wants only if he can promise bigger 
deliveries of British goods, such as textiles. Otherwise, Canada will have to 
buy these in the U. S., thus making the dollar shortage worse again. 

6 

An early election in France seems sure now. 

Schuman’s fall proves it is no longer possible to govern France with a 
coalition of Radicals, Popular Republicans, and Socialists. (Until recently 
these three groups stuck together; this way they had enough votes to fight 
off the Communists on the left plus the de Gaullists on the right.) 

What an election might do is shift the balance of power in the Assembly. 
The chances are it would make the de Gaullists the strongest single party. If 
de Gaulle then got support from the center he could take office. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 11, 1948, issue—Business Week, 33° W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y, 
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GAS PLANT for India’s new fertilizer project will have a daily 


capacity of 33-million cu. ft. 





PROCESSOR for the gas plant, like other equipment, is hauled 


over a round-about route from Calcutta 
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POWER PLANT for the project will have two 10,000- four 
15,000-kw British turbo-generators 


New Fertilizer Plant Going Up 


U. S., British companies supplying materials for $50-million, 
government-backed construction job, which is biggest in India. 


SINDRI, India—Industrial _ brains 
from the U. S., Britain, and India have 
teamed up for the biggest construction 
job under way in India today. It is the 
$50-million, government-sponsored fer- 
tilizer plant being built near this village, 
175 miles northwest of Calcutta. Sched- 
uled to be completed in 1950, the plant 
will have a capacity of 350,000 long 
tons of ammonium sulphate a year. 
e Engineering and Purchase—Chemical 
Construction Corp. of New York has 
been hired to provide much of the engi- 
neering skill—and to see that production 
gets off to a good start. Power-Gas 
Corp., Ltd., of Britain is the Indian 
government’s agent for the purchase of 
the plant and much of the equipment. 
Power-Gas will also design and equip 
the factory’s gas plant. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, is supplyin eight compres- 
sors for the ammonia plant. More com- 
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pressors and the refrigeration plant will 
come from Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
e Other Participants—Britain’s Interna- 
tional Combustion, Ltd., will supply 
eight mills for transforming ammonia 
into ammonium sulphate. ‘The Cemen- 
tation, Ltd., of Britain has designed a 
storage silo for the finished product. 
The power plant for the project will 
be equipped with British-made boilers 
supplied by Babcox & Wilcox, Ltd.; 
turbo-generators supplied by C. A. Par- 
sons & Co., Ltd.; and cooling towers by 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. of New York. 
The plant is laid out to permit the 
doubling of capacity by setting up dupli- 
cate units alongside those built first. 
Various complementary plants—includ- 
ing a 100,000-ton-a-year cement fac- 
tory—are also under study. 
eIm ce to India—Here’s why the 
fertilizer project is important to India: 


STORAGE SILO will be air-conditioned for India’s humid 
climate, will hold 90,000 tons of fertilizer 


in India 


(1) It will give the country a respecta- 
ble source of home-made fertilizer, 
which it needs badly. (A large part of 
India’s annual famine threat can be 
traced to impoverished soil.) 

(2) The project marks the Indian 

government’s first move into heavy in- 
dustry with a state-owned and -operated 
factory. 
e Problems—The plant must be built 
with a maximum of manual labor 
and a minimum of modern construc- 
tion machinery. The big reason is that 
India’s poor transportation system 
makes it too hard to move in such ma- 
chinery. It’s tough enough to get in the 
machines necessary in the plant. For 
example: Highway and railway bridge 
clearances over the 175 miles between 
Sindri and Calcutta are too small to al- 
low passage of much of the heavy equip- 
ment. So now machinery is loaded onto 
river barges at Calcuta, towed up the 
Ganges River some 400 miles, and car- 
ried on special truck trailers about 200 
miles back toward the coast to the 
village of Sindri. 
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Do Heavy Lifting Easily 
with a HYDRO-LIFT* 
Truck and Shop Crane 


A fast lifting ae 
hydraulic crane for in- 
dustrial plants, shops, 
garages, delivery trucks, 
ete. Boom folds out of | 
way when not in use, i 


Assures quick, easy i 
lifting of heavy loads | 
with complete safety. No 
danger of strains or her- 
nia, i 

Ma: used as truck 
or + ig orane. Provides 
utility of two cranes for 
price of one. Low priced. 





From Truck to Shop Crane 


Immediate delivery in 30 SECONDS! 


Write for FREE Bulletin! 
CARDINAL 
CORPORATION 


1835-L University Ave. 
ST PAUL, MINN. 








Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


And now st's ready! A KNOX HOME, 
you can have full confidence in the con- 
firmed fact that it is a home for which 
KNOX know-how, superior standards 


and rare reputation, insure satisfaction. 


KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON 


GEORGIA 














Complete Mail and Phone Service 
For As Little As $15 Monthly 


You can now have a fully staffed 
Los Angeles office with mail, phone 
and secretarial services. Your busi- 
ness address will be in any one of 
8 prominent metropolitan Los 
Angeles locations. Your telephone 
number will be listed in the Los 
Angeles directory and all your calls 
will be answered 24 hours a day. 
We will answer questions, quote 
prices, intelligently handle leads or 
other business you may designate. 
This service is available immediate- 
ly. Write today for full particulars. 


BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL 
\ TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


633) Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
* Offices in downtown 
los Angeles, Beverly Hills and Pasadena 
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BANKER Li Ming’s watchful eye and . . 
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NEW GOLD YUAN are three big factors in latest formula for stability 


China’s Hope: New Money 


Shanghai dopesters keep fingers crossed on Chiang’s 
currency reform. Obstacles: tax structure, government spending. 


SHANGHAI—Last week a new govern- 
ment was born in China; an old one 
was trying to turn over a new leaf. 

The Communists announced their 
new “people’s government” in North 
China. ‘The pattern is familiar. 

Chiang Kai-shek was getting China’s 
new currency reform rolling. He aims 
to put his part of the country back in 
business. 

Both governments can’t win. If 
Chiang’s money laws are another “too- 
little-too-late” measure, the Commu- 
nists will be a big step nearer their goal 
of governing all China. If the currency 
reform succeeds in bringing order out 
of China’s fiscal nightmare, the Chiang 
regime may be good for a few more 
years. 

e Pessimism—Mountains will have to be 
moved if Chiang’s money reform is to 
succeed. Shanghai's shrewd _ business 
dopesters aren’t too optimistic. They 
don’t expect that the new currency laws 


will bring more than a month of real 
stability. ‘Then they predict the gold 
yuan will come under the pressures that 
broke the old Chinese dollar. How 
right their predictions are depends on a 
lot of things. 

¢ How Solid?—The first test will be 
whether or not the backing for the new 
currency is as solid as the Chiang people 
at Nanking say it is. The government 
plans a 2-billion issue of * gold yuan 
notes (nominal value, 25¢). It will be 
backed 40% in metals and hard cur- 
rency, 60% in securities and assets of 
state-owned enterprises, plus foreign 
assets held by Chinese nationals. 

The government says it can count on 
$126-million in gold and silver (some 
of it is now held by private individuals), 
and $74-million in foreign exchange. 
But the Chinese are inveterate hoarders. 
Nanking has been calling in all gold and 
silver for some time, and it is estimated 
that only a fraction of the bullion has 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 
Jon Exchange WATER DEMINERALIZERS 


Single cartridge models for deionizing 
tap water safe for battery use, developing 
photographic film, $59.50. Multiple 
cylinder cartridge installations for 
larger capacities — electroplating, mfrs. of 
pharmaceuticals, hair preparations, 
beverages, mirrors; sugar refiners, 
distillers, laboratories, etc. The processed 
water is free from contaminating 
metals — sodium potassium, «calcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, lead etc., and 
salts such as sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, etc. All equipment engineered 
to the job. Write for literature 
and prices on standardized units. 


PENFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. INC 


Meriden. Conn 
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TACKERS 


Faster fastening ‘means surer saving. You 
can save money by using Hansen wherever 
there is fastening to do. In the plant, 
shipping room, assembly line, or yard— 
Hansen will do your job faster, better, at 
less cost. Write for full details. 















AL. HANSEN MFG CO 


9120 @AVENSWOOD AVE CHICAGO 40 1iL 


HANSEN) 


HELPS YOU INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE AND POISE 
“Physical Fitness and Person- 
al Appearance” is a daily 
uide for office executives. 
Valuable suggestions and in- 
formation you'll refer to cone 
stantly. Send today. No obli- 
gation. It’s FREE! 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 910 Elkhart, indiana 
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STUDY AT HOME for Business 
Success and LARGER PER- 
SONAL EARNINGS. 39 years 
expert instruction—over 114,000 


students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awarded. All texts furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Exec- 
utive Guidance’—NOW! 





AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 93-BW 646 N. Michigan Ave., Ci.cago ti, ttl. 


if You Manage 
A Large Office 


here is o welcome partner. 
Every month The OFFICE 
introduces you to 
improved methods and equipment; 
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actually found its way to the govern- 
ment’s coffers. 

And Nanking has tried to get Chinese 
nationals to give up their foreign assets 
before—with little success. 
¢ Doubtful Value—Finally, it’s hard to 
say just what China’s nationalized in- 
dustries are worth. The important ones 
mentioned as backing for the new 
money include: China Textile Corp. 
(valued at $101-million), China Mer- 
chant Steamship Co. ($71.6-million), 
and Taiwan Sugar Co. ($43-million). 

Most of these were taken over from 
German and Japanese aliens, as well as 
Chinese puppets, at the end of the war. 
For the past year Nanking has been 
trying to sell them to private buyers. 
There haven’t been any takers. 

It is little wonder. Some of the plants 
are in areas already captured or neutral- 
ized by the Communists and so are of 
little value. Others located in safer 
areas are so run down as to be very bad 
business risks. And Nanking’s hodge- 
podge of wage and price laws, and its 
confusing materials-procurement regu- 
lations, make a bad matter worse. 

So Nanking will go on operating 
these industries as it has in the past, 
showing a small profit each month. It 
can put any book value on them it 
wants for the purpose of backing the 
new currency. 

e Independent Bank—One bright spot 
in the mechanics of the currency reform 
is the emancipation of China’s Central 





Bank. Up to now the bank has been 
little more than a printing office for the 
Chinese treasury. Any time the treasury 
wanted a sum of money it notified the 
bank and the presses started rolling. 
Now the bank is guaranteed some 
independent authority. It is protected 
from treasury raids by a watchdog com- 
mittee, which keeps a month-by-month 
check on note issues. Heading the com 
mittee is Li Ming. He is general man 
ager of the Chekiang Industrial Bank, 


. and known in U. S. business circles. 


Businessmen on the committee out 
numbered government appointees, 
which is some insurance that the bank 
will keep its independence. 
e Over-All Overhaul—Most important to 
the success of the currency reform is 
Nanking’s solemn promise to overhaul 
its whole fiscal machinery. The ulti- 
mate goal is a balanced budget. That 
would require two bold steps: (1) a new 
tax system, and (2) drastic curbs on 
government and military spending. 
e Tax Reform—For the past several 
years China’s tax revenue has fallen off 
in direct proportion to the rise in in 
flation. The more the government re 
lied on the printing press, the less at 
tention it paid to normal sources of 
revenue. One big exception: Rural land 
taxes were collected not wisely but too 
well. Soaking the peasants paid off in 
political headaches (BW —Aug.14'45, 
p106). 

Now it is believed that tax rates will 
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From a Factory Deep in Asiatic Russia 


These locomotives, heading out of a plant in 
the Buryat-Mongolian Soviet Socialistic Re- 
public, will soon be pulling trains all over 
the Soviet Union. They point up how much 
the U.S.S.R. has dispersed factories into the 
far reaches of Asiatic Russia. This once- 


backward area, 5,500 miles from Moscow, is 
being pushed for all it’s worth under Rus- 
sia’s latest Five-Year Plan. Besides the loco- 
motive factory, the Russians admit that glass, 
textile, tobacco, and power plants are lo- 
cated there. 
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be readjusted to their prewar levels. In 
itself that isn’t much of a step. The 
whole tax-collection system has to be 
streamlined to insure any appreciable 
revenue. 

Collecting taxes in China involves a 
lot of red tape—so much that a couple 
of months ago Finance Minister Wang 
Yun-wu announced that all tax bureaus 
that didn’t bring in enough money to 
cover operating costs would be closed. 
Many tax offices were in just that shape. 

For example: National automobile 
licenses for 1948 (which weren't avail- 
able until June) cost less than $1. ‘That 
hardly covers the cost of the half-dozen 
forms that have to be filled out to get 
the licenses. 

e Cutting the Budget—Ihe need for 
cutting down government and military 
spending in China is no less urgent. 

First step will be to divide the na- 
tional budget into two parts—an ordi- 
nary budget, and a military budget. ‘To 
the latter will be credited such income 
as U. S. military aid, the sale of govern- 
ment assets, and proceeds of Japanese 
war reparations. ‘lhat’s as far as Nan- 
king has gone with the problem. 

But segregating the military expendi- 
tures isn’t going to reduce them any. 
To do that China’s Nationalist Army— 
one of the biggest in the world today— 
will have to be cut down. 

Right now the army consists of 

2-million to 3-million ill-fed, poorly 
clothed and equipped soldiers. China's 
high-ranking generals have steadfastly 
2 ie to heed the advice of American 
advisers to reduce this ragtag militia 
to a smaller, more efficient, better 
equipped fighting force. It is doubtful 
that they will pay any more attention 
to an appeal on the grounds of econ- 
omy. The generals, it appears, are dead 
set on remaining semiautonomous com- 
manders of individual army groups. 
Otherwise, they risk being relegated to 
division commanders in a coordinated 
fighting unit. 
e Civil Outlays—Featherbedding is just 
as bad in China’s civil service. No one 
knows how many civilians are employed 
by the Nanking government, but it ‘s 
several times the prewar number. There 
are two reasons: 

(1) Patronage runs to extremes in 
China; important bureaucrats almost 
have to supply jobs for their relatives 
and friends. 

(2) Worker efficiency in China is 


Raed 
Sd Balance—With these obstacles, 
s little wonder that Chinese business- 
men are taking a pessimistic view of the 
currency reform and of the chances for 
a balanced budget. Last year’s budget 
missed balance by roughly 70%. That 
was just about the proportion spent on 
the civil war. The Communists are 
intensifying the conflict, if anything, so 
this year’s budget may be just as far 
out of balance. 
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IMES change — but Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence stays right 

on the job, year after year, protect- 
ing the nation’s plants from in- 
truders. Once it has been firmly 
installed by Cyclone’s own factory- 
trained erection crews, it stands up 
despite difficult conditions of 
weather and terrain, giving long 
service with a minimum of upkeep. 
You’re assured of extra stamina 
by the special features of construc- 
tion and design that have made 
Cyclone the world’s most widely 
used property protection fence. It 
stays taut and true—and rails won’t 
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U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 498 
Cup We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
THIS Coupoy of facts, specifications, illustrations, Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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“That fence was there 
when | graduated from reform school” 


buckle, gates won't drag, or posts 
get out of alignment. 

Send for our free fact book which 
explains all these features, and also 
describes the 14 types of Cyclone 
Fence which are available to meet 
your particular requirements. After 
you read it, we think you'll agree 
that you can’t beat U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence for lasting, trouble-free pro- 
tection. No job 1s too large—no job 
ts too small. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Stee! & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 






Interested in fencing: [7] Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; () Resi- 


feet. 
































We’s a Victim of Her Environment! 


* ' This executive is suffering from bad paper work on the part 
of his office staff—costly errors, reports too late, inventory 
figures wrong, orders not filled on time and all the rest. 
But his own staff work is worse than his clericals’ paper work. 

He’s got his people working in a badly lighted office where 

fatigue and eyestrain are as rife as the mistakes they cause. 

He’s a victim of their environment, and only he can change 


their environment. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is a basic business tool that 
insures top efficiency from all your other business tools, a 
basic business tool that cuts errors, speeds production, lowers 
employee turnover, reduces absenteeism, sustains morale. 
Wakefield finely engineered lighting equipment helps create 
efficient seeing conditions in offices, drafting rooms, stores 
and schools. Bad lighting is bad business. For enlightenment 
on what good lighting will do for you, write to The F. W. 


Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


CO/ekeficld. Wer ALL Lighting 


For Office + Drafting Room + Store and School 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Washington 








Beginning Dec. 1, ECA-financed sal; 
of grain to most Marshall-Plan countric; 
will be handled through private U. $ 
trade channels—instead of governmen 
agencies such as the Commodity Cred: 
Corp. Administrator Paul Hoffman dc 
cided to make the switch after weeks o 
study. Secretary of Agriculture Brannai 
and Secretary of Commerce Sawyc 
helped out. Reasons for the change arc 

(1) Worldwide improvement in thx 
supply of principal grains—wheat, rye 
corn, grain, sorghums, oats, and barley 

(2) The law’s requirement that the 
ECA administrator “shall, to the maxi 
mum extent . . . utilize private channels 
of trade.” 

Sales of grain to Austria, Greece, Ger- 
man Bizonia, Trieste, and China don’t 
come under the new rule. These coun- 
tries are either occupied or still suffer 
ing severely from wartime dislocations. 
So a return to normal trading is not re- 
garded as practicable. 

Here’s a quick look at how mechanics | 
of the new setup will work: As soon as | 
grain allocations are announced for De- 
cember, ECA will issue necessary pro- 
curement authorizations to ECA coun- 
tries whose requests for financing are ap- 
proved. These countries, or their pri- 
vate importers, are then authorizéd to 
negotiate purchases directly with com- 
mercial suppliers in the U. S. 

You can get all details by writing to | 

ECA for a special information bulletin. 
Businessmen interested in getting 
names of private firms abroad with | 
which they may deal should contact: (1) | 
embassies or legations of participating 
countries; (2) American banks having 
representatives abroad; (3) the Com- 
merce Dept.’s Office of International 
Trade in Washington; or (4) any Com- 
merce Dept. field office. 
e Procurement Authorizations—For the 
week ended Sept. 1, total authorizations 
were noticeably lacking in grains. Never- 
theless, they totaled $134,057,353, more 
than twice the previous week’s figure. 

New commodities among ECA’s 
authorizations: ball and roller bearings; 
machinery for industrial processes in 
metal working, textiles, leather, food, 
woodworking, paper, chemicals, rubber, 
pharmaceuticals; internal combustion 
engines; films, tobacco-stemming ma- 
chinery; propellers for Liberty ships; 
earth-boring equipment; sprayers and 
dusters; soil feeding and cultivating 
equipment; poultry equipment; bicycles. 

Authorizations for spare parts for 
motor vehicles were the highest yet. 
There was one such authorization of 
$2.6-million for the Netherlands alone. 

The $8.6-million O.K.’d for China 
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B oline. China also appeared on the week's 
tally sheets for the first time as a coun- 
try of origin—by supplying France with 
over $2-million in sesame seed, rapeseed, 
‘ed sal; } and peanuts. 
ountric; e Exchange Guarantee—l'irst Marshall- 
U. Plan country to benefit from ECA’s in- 
‘mmen vestment guarantee (BW-—Jun.19°'48, 
: Credi p117) is western nly Hoffman will 
nan de soon announce that ECA will guarantee 
reeks 0 the corivertibility of an investment of 
srannal some $500,000 in the Bizone by the 
Sawve Motion Picture Export Assn. 
ige arc The $500,000 will come out of the 
in the $10-million that ECA can raise to guar- 
at, rve antee the convertibility of investments 
barley in informational media abroad. (All told, 
rat the ECA has $300-million to back up in- 
e maxi vestments in Marshall-Plan countries.) 
1annels Now being considered for approximately 
350,000 of the $10-million is another 
e, Ger- investment in western Germany—by the 
1 don’t Paris edition of the N. Y. Herald 
: coun- Tribune. 
suffer- e School Days—ECA is instituting a 
ations. five-day intensive training course for its 
not re- personnel going overseas. Briefing con- 
sists of 23 lectures—given by Hoffman 
hanics and pais in trade, finance, agricul- 
oon as 4 ture, and the State Dept.’s foreign serv- 
or De- ice. Aldo L. Raffa, on loan from the 
y pro- National Security Resources Board, 
“eban- in charge. 
are ap- 
ir pri- 
zed to 
/ com- 
ing to 
letin. 
etting 
with | 
ct: (1) | 
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laving 
Com- 
tional 
Com- 
yr the 
ations 
Never- 
more 
ure. 
(CA’s 
rings; 
es in 
food, 
bber, 
ston | Joins ECA Staff 
ships; Gail E. Spain, vice-president of Caterpillar 
and Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., is one of the 
ating latest businessmen to join the Economic 
vcles. Cooperation Administration. Spain will 
- for screen foreign orders for agricultural equip- 
yet. ment, desperately needed by Marshall-Plan 
n of nations. His main job will be to figure out 
lone. how much farm equipment can be spared 
‘hina from a tight U. S. market. 
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yas almost entirely for petroleum prod- 
acts, including high octane aviation gas- 
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THE TREND 





Steel’s Case for Basing Points 


The steel industry’s decision to use f.o.b. mill prices 
is a major victory in the Federal Trade Commission's 
quarter-century campaign for its version of “free competi- 
tion” in steel. 

But we are sure that it will go down on the books as 
a Pyrrhic victory. It will weaken the industry and the 
U. S. economy more than it will strengthen it, for the 
simple economic fact is that an f.0.b. mill price in steel 
will not produce the brand of free competition FTC 


has fought for so long. Here are the reasons: 


(1) As long as steel demand exceeds supply, an f.o.b. 
mill price system will yield higher prices and less compe- 
tition than the multiple-basing-point system. The steel 
buyer will buy all he can from the mill nearest him. 
He'll try hard to avoid buying from seyeral mills, mainly 
to save freight. 

(2) When buyers’ markets return, the f.o.b. mill price 
system will make competition much tougher. But it will 
not be “free competition” of the kind conceived by the 
classical economists. It will be cut-throat competition— 
competition in which victory will go not to the most 
efficient producer, but to the financially best-heeled. 


A Theory with a Catch 


Most economists who favor f.o.b. mill pricing in steel 
would now admit that it has disadvantages when steel is 
in short supply. They rest their case on the long-run 
benefits to consumers from “free competition,” as they 
understand it. 

What do these economists and the FTC mean by 
“free competition”? They mean that kind of competi- 
tion talked about by classical economists such as Adam 
Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Alfred Marshall. But it 
exists only when you have (1) a uniform product, and 
(2) a very large number of buyers and sellers. Where 
there are these conditions, the classical economists can 
put up an air-tight argument to show that the resulting 
competition works to the greatest possible advantage of 
the community as a whole. 

Wiping out the basing-point system, these economists 
believe, will restore classical competition in steel. That 
competition in turn will put an end to inflexible prices, 
geographical concentration of production, price discrin- 
ination, and other practices that FTC considers evil. 

But there is a catch: The classical brand of competition 
doesn’t fit—and can’t be made to fit—the economic con- 
ditions that govern steel production today. 

It won't fit because, to produce steel efficiently, you 
need an integrated mill with a capacity of at least a mil- 
lion ingot tons a year. Today that kind of mill would 
cost you $200-million. And that is a minimum. Many 
engineers think you need an even larger plant to get 
maximum efhciency. 
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The engineering fact that a huge investment is required 
has two important economic consequences: 

(1) There is room for only a few producers. Thus, 10 
steel companies operate 80% of the U. S.’s steel capacity. 

(2) Fixed overhead costs make up a large proportion 
of the total cost of steel making. 

This upsets the conception of classical competition. 
It means that in times of slack demand f.o.b. mill prices 
will generate cut-throat competition instead of healthy 
competition. 

When demand falls, the classical economists see the 
less-efficient producers going out of business—up to the 
point where supply and demand are equal at a price that 
provides a fair profit for the efficient. 


The Realities of Steel 


But it won’t work that nicely in a business like steel. 
There you have a few producers, each with heavy over- 
head costs. When demand falls, it pays such a producer 
to stay in business—even though he is losing money—as 
long as he can sell for more than his direct costs. If he 
dropped out, he would lose his entire investment. By 
staying in, he can at least hope that business will get 
better before he loses his shirt. 

Here’s how it might work. In hard times, Pittsburgh 
mills won’t be able to get enough business near home 
to operate at more than a fraction of capacity. So they 
will cut prices to sell in Chicago and New York. But 
mills there will meet the new prices—and may even go 
the Pittsburgh mills one better to get some Pittsburgh 
business. They'll do it because each mill loses less money 
by shaving prices than by trying to hold them above 
cost. 

Classical economists conveniently assumed away these 
problems that go with the business cycle. But under 
unrestricted competition in bad times, prices may go so 
low that everyone loses money. Sooner or later the less 
well-heeled die, or are swallowed by the still-solvent 
companies. Either way, the American people lose— 
through loss of steel capacity that may be needed in good 
times, or through the growth of monopoly. 

In short, it seems to us that the multiple-basing-point 
system is the only workable base for real competition in 
steel. Congress should legalize its use in this industry. 
FTC’s job would then be to make competition under 
basing points as effective as possible. 

Our case, however, rests on the unique economic char- 
acteristics of the steel industry. We do not think that 
Congress should give blanket approval to the use of 
basing-point pricing systems. Where competition can 
be made more effective by prohibiting them, they should 
be declared illegal—for American industry's basic strength 
lies in the drive inspired by vigorous competition. 
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